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VoL. XLVI JANUARY, 1943 No. 3 


THE EUGENE C. BARKER PORTRAIT 
PRESENTATION, ACCEPTANCE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT ADDRESSES 
PRESENTATION 
J. EVETTS HALEY 


Distinguished Guests, Mr. Davenport, President Rainey, Mem- 
bers of the Association, and my little boy, Jimmie: 

When I left the short-grass ranges of western Texas to sample 
the easy grace of life in Austin, Dr. Eugene Campbell Barker 
was an unknown but nevertheless a positive personality for 
me. For when his genial student, L. F. Sheffy, of Canyon, ob- 
served what he thought was my youthful predilection for his- 
tory, he pointed my footsteps in the way they should go. Hence 
I came to the University of Texas and to Dr. Barker. 

This was a happy and fortunate move for me. Had not 
Dr. Barker’s conservative influence and cool example been 
brought to bear upon my own hot tongue and temper, I fear 
my academic career might have been blemished by scme rash 
and regrettable incident, or some unconventional, impetuous 
remark. As it was, by example if not by precept, Dr. Barker 
has shown me the way a Texan should act. 

Since the day I first felt the penetrating appraisal of that keen 
grey eye that has terrorized so many poor souls tossing aim- 
lessly on the seas of Texas history, I have been the beneficiary 
of his knowledge and his wisdom, of his friendship and affec- 
tion. It seems that I have given nothing in return. But it 
would be a miserable world indeed in which human nature did 
not sometimes respond to kindness, or human relations did not 
sometimes fall into accord with the law of compensation. Dr. 
Barker, you have suffered much for me. Now I must do the 
same for you. 
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For when two independent Texans meet, one with your cour- 
age and integrity, and the other with my genius for trouble, 
and begin freely to speak their minds, at last there is nothing 
but for one to take refuge in silence, or for the bystanders to 
gather up the wreckage. But you are too imbued with civilized 
sensibilities to interrupt me, even if I do speak the truth about 
you, and I am so thoroughly grounded in the tradition of a 
great historian that I would blush to speak anything else. And 
so with this passing panegyric, I hope to begin picking my 
subject to pieces in a style at least suggestive of the Barkeresque 
technique, and hence complimentary to my own historical 
training. 

Sixteen years ago, before I realized that a good Texas cow- 
puncher was going to waste on the academic air, there burned 
hot in my heart what I was then sure were the unquenchable 
fires of a devotion to Texas history. But time cools our ardor, 
though not necessarily our affection, for all great causes, even 
that of history. Once Dr. Barker inadvertently voiced added 
reason in my own case. When a distinguished Texas lawyer 
asked him if he did not think we should read more history he 
replied, a little wearily, that he “did not know, since we seemed 
to have learned nothing from what we have read.” 

When I came here with a burning desire to punch historical 
cows all over the map of Texas, Dr. Barker was, by reputation, 
exactly my idea of a teacher of Texas history. What some had 
- condemned as “his cynical point of view” was, to me then, and 
is to me yet, a healthy and courageous realism that sprang from 
the keen appraisal of an open and incisive mind, and the rigidly 
honest heart that bade him, yes, forced him, to speak it. And 
in passing it should be said that when, in this dangerous and 
tragic world, realism is mistaken for cynicism, then it is high 
time to spare the pigs and cows, and, in the jargon of the day, 
plow us surplus academicians under in the interests of intel- 
lectual parity. 

Throughout our soft and thoughtless years some have com- 
pletely misunderstood the man. Now we see him and his lessons 
in a clearer light, since tough times prove the “cynic” prophet. 
Courage and honesty, those twin qualities of his nature which 
have impressed everyone who has known him well, are the 
armor of any patriotic realist in this dark day. Supporting 
these qualities of mind and heart has been the essential disci- 
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pline imposed by want and denial, sweat and work. His rugged 
nature, his strong individualism, and his brave realism, were 
tempered at the forges of labor, where only honest workman- 
ship would stand the test of time. His big rough and expressive 
hands, continually hunting his pockets as he fumbles his social 
obligations. with a rough and ready grace, but not without 
self-conscious embarrassment, were fashioned, like his rugged 
views, at the anvils of hard work. With a scorn for all attempts 
to limit the productive capacity of men by legal decree, his 
keen mind has driven like a Trojan at its endless work. He 
lives with chaste simplicity and a continuing diet of denial, 
and the frivolous irrelevancies of life glance off his crusty hide 
as he holds himself to a rigorous routine that is more than 
Spartan. When he and his family passed our home one night 
and we rushed to get them supper, he stopped us short with a 
simple request: “Only a bottle of milk, and a loaf of bread.” 
Not in chance excursions, however, but on the campus of the 
University of Texas, has Dr. Barker left his mark and brand. 

In retrospect, we might at mid-morning see what Roy Bedichek 
calls a “granite monolith’, a sturdy man in tweeds, striding 
across the campus from the west, each step a firmly planted 
and decisive one. He grimly clutches a bundle of notes and 
looks not to the right or left, but straight ahead with a dogged 
determination not to be diverted by the pleasant if inane life 
that ripples around him. He gruffly barks a “good morning” 
to an associate as he swings through Garrison Hall to his office, 
thereafter feeling a little conscience-stricken, we suspect, for 
such ebullient optimism, for he well knows there will be 
nothing “good” about that particular “morning.” 

Let us observe his pre-class routine: With the door of his 
office but slightly ajar to tempt the timid soul to enter, he sits 
before a jumbled desk. With his hat pulled low over his eyes 
he scans the mail while the waste-basket seems to heave an 
expectant sigh. The personal stuff finds a revered depository 
among the musty accumulations of days. A bit of bibliography 
from a dealer’s catalogue, falling within the well-ordered field 
of his historical interests, challenges his attention. Picking up 
a much-used manila envelope that had been oft-addressed to 
him, he sparingly dips his stub pen in a bottle of ink dug out 
of the recesses, scratches out his own name and finely chisels 
thereon: “E. W. Winkler.” With his usual redundancy he 
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scratches his message to the University’s bibliographer along- 
side the title of the book, and Mr. Winkler later opens the worn 
envelope to read: “Get it. E. C. B.” 

He unties the books that have come for review, and carefully 
stores the string away against the day when the Japs should 
shut us off from the jute of India and Java. Then he spreads 
his notes before him for a brief review. Instead, he takes time 
off to give frugal but pointed advice to the students who ease 
through the door to disturb his unhappy peace. At last, antici- 
pating roll-call, he fishes from his desk a gapped, broken and 
rusty knife that any youth would have scorned to own, and 
somehow chops a point on his stubby pencil. At the gong he 
gathers his notes and with the grim look of a man who will 
die for duty heads across the hall. 

And then, as W. Turrentine Jackson has so vividly said: ‘at 
two minutes past ten . . . he sauntered into the [class] room 
wearing his square cut coat reaching almost to his knees. With- 
out a word he would approach the lecture table, place his half- 
page notes on the lectern, and with a sweep of his right arm 
pull a four foot stool under him. As the right arm reached 
out for the stool, the Chief always started to sit, and with 
perfect timing and coordination he never missed the landing. 
Methodically he removed one pair of glasses, took a metal case 
from his upper coat pocket containing his reading glasses, care- 
fully adjusted them and his notes, and the lecture began.” 


Thus in the classroom his meticulously prepared lectures have 
flowed, like a well-written book, through the departmental 
courses for forty years. We, his students, have heard his patient 
defense of the work of the founders of Texas, as well as his 
impatient explosions over a very unhappy discovery of chewing 
gum. At times it seemed an amusing contradiction of character 
—amusing if you were not guilty of the chewing—and we were 
awed into admiration that a man so patient in the pursuit of 
evidence supporting the good intentions of men, and so tolerant 
of human frailties, excesses and failures, could become so violent 
over the vacuous, sophomoric chewer of gum. 


Now we know that that was superficial appraisal. For the 
ramparts of his defense of the integrity of Stephen F. Austin 
were built of honest materials, dug out by his own sweat and 
labor. Hence, as he explained the natural movement of men 
resulting in the settlement of Texas, and defended her leaders 
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against the charges of a slavery plot, he built up his case with 
a masterful accumulation of evidence. And then, as with fine 
logic, he ruthlessly laid about him upon all who held these 
perverted views, he was emotionally engaged in the high pursuit 
of justice. No wonder that the irreverent smack of chewing 
gum in the midst of his pleasant slaughter of smart and super- 
cilious historians was a strident and discordant note that de- 
served excoriation! But those of us who observed his dejected 
retreat from class knew that he was humiliated and contrite, 
and that his choicest castigation was silently reserved for 
himself. 

As Miss Ruby Mixon has pointed out, he would be back next 
time with a sheepish look on his face. After roll call his glance 
might sweep the seats for the offender, and, with a twinkle in 
his eye, he might deliver himself of a double-barrelled apology: 
“If a student has no self-respect,” he once regretted, “then he 
ought to be ashamed to make a fool out of his professor.” Yet 
some still think him a contradictory character. 

An admiring friend and associate once described him as “half 
sabre-toothed tiger and half St. Francis of Assisi.” It seems 
to me an apt and wholly complimentary characterization. He 
is a man completely without guile who strikes out savagely at 
that which a keen and cutting mind labels as false, and fine 
moral sensibilities brand as bad. When he goes into battle, his 
sharp tongue flails with the devastating effectiveness of Cyrano’s 
sword. Yet he is too thorough a realist to be subject to en- 
thusiasms. Broadly imaginative, as are all great historians, 
the trend of his imaginative genius is not of the Don Quixote 
type, prompting him to wear himself out on windmills under 
a happy delusion that he is the rectifier of the world on a 
rearing Rocinante. Quick in battle, he is never slow in defense. 
And while gome of us charge the windmills, defend the arma- 
dillos, and damn the race, Dr. Barker is a defensive historian 
in support of the basic integrity and good purpose of mankind. 
He has spoken of himself as “a short term pessimist and a 
long range optimist.” Even he has rebelled at the inescapable 
web of tragedy that his favorite Conrad inevitably wove for 
his characters, believing heroic nature should sometimes be 
rewarded with victory. Hence at last he may take comfort, 
I hope, from the fact that in these stark days the human tide 
is turning from wishful thinkers to realistic leaders. When 
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the going gets rough we still turn to the true faith, a courageous 
heart and a piece of steel, instead of a mushy nature and a 
social theory. 

Had he been born in a buffalo-hide wigwam on the Great 
Plains, instead of in the wooded recesses of East Texas, we 
know that old Sitting Bull would have moved over to give him 
room. Had he sat with Talleyrand at the remaking of Europe, 
that great man would have revised his dictum that “language 
is an instrument to conceal thought.” Had not his self-effacing 
nature kept him off the public stage, where brash mediocrity 
never fears to tread, I might still have been raising a dust storm 
on the academic air. In a word, had not his good sense and 
high purpose held him to the task that, in our formative years, 
he was pre-eminently qualified to do, then the great and noble 
tradition that brings us together might never have been. 

With a delicate sense of proportion he knew when to say 
“yes”, and he surely knew when and how to say “no.” Yet 
he could parry entangling controversies if he wished, as when 
the touchy question of the combination of the State and Uni- 
versity libraries was raised by a militant, feminine partisan. 
“I am by that as Van Buren was by the annexation of Texas;” 
he replied. “I don’t know whether it would be constitutional 
or not, and I don’t want to find out.” His terse style, the out- 
ward evidence of his incisive mind, is well known. 

“Time and again during my stay at the University,” wrote 
A. C. Krey, who knew him as early as 1910, “the whole campus 
would be echoing with some remark of his which had served 
to deflate aimless and vapid faculty discussion. .. It was not 
his custom to indulge in a frivolous play for words; nor, in 
resorting to such rapier thrusts was he seeking a reputation 
for cleverness. Much less did I ever know him to revel in the 
discomfiture of any whose wordy wanderings had been brought 
to a sudden halt by one of his incisive judgments.” 

Laura Krey charmingly tells how she once tried to stretch her 
work in English literature to cover up a deficiency in history. 
He returned her paper with the unforgettable criticism: ‘Liter- 
ature maybe; history never.” Again, more recently in my own 
case, a paper came back labelled: “Thick on atmosphere but 
thin on fact.” Thus the ballast of his good sound sense has 
kept many of us out of the stratosphere, and at least close to 
the ground. 
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Once when I had the bad grace to upbraid Dr. Barker for 
not entering a University squabble, back in the reactionary days 
when the University had them, he effectively answered my 
impertinence. “I’ve fought many fights,” he said, “but they 
wear you out.” With more exactness, it might be said of his 
battles, fought, not with the gay laughter of Cyrano de Bergerac 
on his lips, but with his own withering logic generously poured. 
forth, these battles have usually worn his adversaries out. Com- 
placency has never been an aitribute of his nature, but if right- 
eous indignation is an index to his character, and we think it 
is, then his biographer will mark him down as a very righteous 
man. 

His genuine humility is well known. Yet his good taste and 
good breeding are properly balanced by spirit. When E. C. 
Barksdale, in his younger days, kept retreating after roll call 
to keep pleasant engagements elsewhere, Dr. Barker once pointed 
his departure by observing: “If that young man must go every 
day, I wish he would not slam the door in leaving.” Mr. Barks- 
dale still bears witness that Dr. Barker is a polite man, even 
by his own admission. Back in his class one day a husky foot- 
ball hero was flanked by two admiring young ladies. Naturally 
they commanded, much more than Dr. Barker’s discussion of 
the United States Bank, this young man’s fervent attention. 
Meanwhile Dr. Barker’s blood-pressure was likewise rising, but 
of course for a different reason. At last the restrained judg- 
ments of history were exploded with a violent: ‘“—damn it, 
I’m a polite man! I’m a courteous man! When I hear others 
talking I naturally pause for them to finish. . . Now Buck,” 
he said, addressing the hero, “you finish your courting and 
either shut up or get out—” and, apparently suspecting retreat, 
he added, “and don’t you come back.” And, said Mr. Barksdale, 
“incidentally romance then and there died a hushed but hasty 
death.” As to the persistent claim that Dr. Barker used a 
prefix to his “damn,” it should be said that those who know 
the habitual chastity of his speech doubt it. But those of us 
who know the warmth of his spirit doubt not that he felt it. 

At another time, at a distinguished meeting, a University 
economist and sociologist analyzed the troubles of the world in 
one short hour. The discussion that followed complimented 
“Dr. So-and-So” upon his “able”, his “scholarly,” his “learned” 
dissertation, until it fell Dr. Barker’s time to talk: ‘Words, 
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words, words!” he growled. ‘Nothing but words.” This frank 
criticism snapped everyone back from the make-believe world 
of the social amenities to that of reality, and the facing of 
reality happens to be what we need today. And at last, inci- 
dentally, I think, we will learn that honest criticism, while 
sometimes startling, violates no worthwhile concept of social 
grace. 

Such straight-forward tactics have ruffled a few starched and 
stuffed shirts along the way. He has admitted being a thorn 
in the sides of a few people, but has added, significantly: “They 
have always been my official equals or my superiors.” At the 
same time, to thousands of others, he has been a rough and ready 
gem whose light shines through the crusty exterior with which 
he has tried to mask himself from the world. In this respect, 
Dr. Barker, you have been a miserable failure; for as Bates 
McFarland, your roommate at the University forty-seven years 
ago, recently wrote: 

“Nobody will ever deny that you are real, that you have 
flavor, color, substance and strength of your own, and that 
you have developed those native components into the unique 
individual that the academic world knows and admires. . .” 

He has two retreats from the irritating world. Daily he 
retires to one to work for long hours over the research that 
still absorbs his attention. Within his study he reads the daily 
news with mounting passion, and then soothes his adrenalin 
glands with Perceval Gibbon’s stories of the African veldt, or 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes’s plots of western cowboys. And when 
he steps from that study for supper he is in a quiet and peaceful 
world, dominated by a well-poised nature moving with the 
cultured grace of another day and a gentler land. No masculine 
hand could do her justice. Laura Krey has come to my help. 

“As I look back over the years that I have known both him 
and Mrs. Barker,” she wrote, “I am conscious that my debt 
to her is no less great than to him. For, long ago... when 
I was trying to determine what qualifications ... I might have 
for being the wife of a University professor, I recall paying 
her a visit. Never, I think, had I met her before that lovely 
spring night, but as soon as I saw her I knew at once... that 
she was, herself, that rare and exquisite creation which we 
used to call a lady. I have wandered far and wide since then, 
and have even heard it proclaimed that such as she never really 
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existed except in novels, or, if so, that too high a price was 
paid in the South for her special kind of beauty and gracious- 
ness. .. I remain immune to any such heresy. .. In building 
so lovely a home and garden she has reminded us all on what 
strength any nation must finally rest.” 

In this world of turmoil there is ample cause for some of 
us to have half the nature of saber-toothed tigers. At the same 
time, Dr. Barker, there is more than your own tender conscience 
that makes you “half St. Francis of Assisi.” 

Dr. Barker’s other retreat is a fishing hole. While he has 
never been picked as a candidate for the Optimist’s Club, he 
is an inveterate fisherman, come good luck or bad, fair weather 
or foul. “And do you know who the greatest optimist in the 
world is?” asked that most delightful teller of tales, Earl Van- 
dale. “It is the man who thinks he can go to a body of water 
as big as the ocean, and drop his hook in at the exact spot 
where a fish happens to be.” Under his definition alone Dr. 
Barker qualifies for membership in that egregious tribe that 
has infested our country for many years. And while many 
people fish without attracting notice, Dr. Barker fishes in his 
own highly individualistic way. No reckless abandon marks 
his sport; no relaxation of the quiet dignity and reserve that 
distinguish him in public. He fishes with grim determination, 
even with deadly concentration, as if he were tracking down 
a slanderer of Stephen F. Austin. And after everyone else in 
the party has done up his line in disgust, he has been known 
to settle himself wearily but philosophically to the fruitless job 
at hand with the observation: “When a man makes up his 
mind to go fishing, I don’t suppose he has any choice but to 
fish.”” Then when he does catch a big one, his companions some- 
times hear a throaty chuckle as if at last he gloats a little in 
triumph. 

As most of you know, he was born in the Palestine country, 
near Riverside, in East Texas, some years ago. He took the 
entrance examinations at the University of Texas in 1894, but 
it is said that his fraternity brother, ‘““Morgan Callaway, . . 
then at his deadly worst in his passion for the comma, ... 
busted him in English.” He came back in the fall of 1895, 
tried again, and made the grade. He debated a choice between 
literature and history, but by 1900 had his Master’s degree, 
and in 1906 went off to Pennsylvania University as a fellow 
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in history. He came back with his Ph. D., and entered actively 
upon his teaching career, though actually he had been asso- 
ciated with the department since 1899. He plunged into the 
work of the Texas State Historical Association under the stimu- 
lating influence of Dr. George P. Garrison and Lester Bugbee. 


He served painstakingly and modestly as editor-in-chief of 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, and then after twenty- 
seven years at the thankless task, announced to the executive 
committee, rather apologetically, that he had had the job long 
enough. Within the Association and as head of the Department 
of History at the University, his steady hand has always been 
at the helm of Texas historical endeavor. To continue the 
nautical simile, it may be admitted that our ship has not cut 
the capers of some brilliant barques that have adorned the 
seas of historical endeavor for a few short and brilliant voyages, 
but it has kept an even keel and always known the direction 
to port. 

For almost a quarter of a century Dr. Barker pursued the 
study that flowered into the finest biography in Texas litera- 
ture—the Life of Stephen F. Austin. He has edited volumes 
of papers, written numerous texts, held academic offices of 
high note, and even sat on faculty committees. I could extend 
this catalogue in an attempt to miss, herein, his pointed criti- 
cism that I am still “thick on atmosphere but thin on fact.” 
But the historian will get the facts, even as the skilled hand 
of the artist gets the picture. It is my hope that we may pre- 
serve the atmosphere too, for to know only the facts of his 
academic career, devoid of his humanizing qualities, would be 
to know him not at all. 

The years have dealt kindly with his rugged frame. Still he 
has lived long enough to enjoy some of the fruits of his labors 
and seen others embrace some of his convictions. At the con- 
clusion of the San Jacinto Memorial celebrations, a few years 
ago, that delightful bundle of wit and energy, Mrs. Hally Bryan 
Perry, rushed up to him and said: “Dr. Barker, you ought 
to be happy. This program opened by praising Stephen F. 
Austin and ended by damning the New Deal.” He admitted 
that he was. 

It is hard to believe it, but, if some day he should grow old 
enough to retire—and in his soul-searching way he will need 
no law to remind him—if that time ever does come, Dr. Barker, 
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we hope that you have plenty of understudies salted away who 
will carry on your work in a style reminiscent of your own. 

And for those of us who are still young enough to die, as 
some of us soon must do, soon will do, we will leave Texas with 
the comforting hope that our little boys, our “little Jimmies,” 
may grow strong in the vigor of your tradition. No greater 
privilege could I wish my own; no greater tribute could I pay 
the master. 

As that penetrating student and warm friend of his, Roy 
Bedichek, has said: 

“We do not expect the artist’s work even to suggest that vast 
range of expression ... that lies in the memory of his students 
and associates. ... I have sometimes thought of his face as a 
landscape—valleys, plains and promontories—across which sun 
and shadow, rain, mist and darkness sweep, changing its aspect 
in sensitive response to the emotional weather. 

“Indeed, he has a most expressive face; and I think the 
reason why it reflects so accurately just what is going on within 
him is that he has never attempted any concealment. He seldom 
draws the curtain: a humorist with an exaggerative turn might 
say that he is often guilty of an indecent exposure of his inmost 
feeling. I say that it is an indication of his downright sincerity, 
a result of that self-knowledge and self-reverence which assure 
him that he has nothing to conceal. . . 

“Now any person of striking individuality tends to become 
an actor. His acquaintances comment on his peculiarities; he 
reads about himself in the papers; he overhears himself dis- 
cussed. He begins posing as a little more-so than he actually 
is... Human nature is like that, but not Barker’s nature. That 
granite monolith is not affected in the slightest by the winds of 
praise or blame or by the doldrums of indifference. He is as he 
is, and I see I am drifting unconsciously into phrases descrip- 
tive of Deity. I have never in forty-three years seen him pose 
for one fleeting instant. He is positively the worst actor I ever 
saw. What a sorry poker player he would make, even after he 
had learned to tell one card from another.” 

Yet the anecdote of the story teller, the eulogies of friends, 
the well-rounded account of the biographer, and even the factual 
presentation and analysis of the historian leave something to 
be desired. A generous Texan and friend of history, George 
A. Hill, Jr., conceived the need, and out of the turmoil of busy 
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and dangerous and pressing days we have rushed to meet it— 
determined to attest that in the crash of worlds about us our 
great tradition shall not die. Hence we present to the Univer- 
sity of Texas this striking portrait, by Robert Joy, of Eugene 
Campbell Barker, who may best be summed up in the cryptic 
phrases of his friend and associate, J. W. Calhoun: 
“Historian, Author, Research Scholar, Distinguished 
University Professor, Fearless Citizen, Hater of Sham, 
Lover of the Genuine, Philosopher of Reality, Scorner 
of Pollyanna, Transparent Specimen of Honesty, Em- 
bodiment of Sincere Highmindedness—all these and 
more.” 


ACCEPTANCE 
HOMER PRICE RAINEY 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a very happy privilege indeed for me as President of 
The University of Texas to be present this evening and to 
share in the fine values of this occasion. My joy in this pro- 
gram is both personal and official. For many years I have had 
a great admiration for the outstanding leadership which Dr. 
Barker has given to the Department of History in The Uni- 
versity of Texas through the high standards of scholarship 
and research which he has maintained and imposed upon his 
colleagues and students. The History Department of The Uni- 
versity of Texas has gained an enviable reputation. Since 
coming to the University I have had the fine privilege of en- 
joying his friendship and his inspiring support and encourage- 
ment. 

All of us know and appreciate the fact that buildings and 
material equipment do not make a great university. An insti- 
tution such as The University of Texas becomes great only 
to the degree that it can attract and hold great scholars, great 
characters, and great personalities on its staff. The University 
of Texas is fortunate in that it has had an unusually large 
group of such men on its faculty. It has had the good fortune 
of having been able to have many of these men over a long 
period of time. At Dean T. U. Taylor’s birthday dinner on 
January 2, 1941, it was pointed out that the University at 
that time still had on its faculty sixteen persons who were 
connected with the institution prior to 1900. I should also like 
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to call your attention to the fact that within the next ten years 
fifty-five members of our faculty will reach the age of retire- 
ment. These fifty-five men have served the University for many 
years and have been the backbone of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity. To replace these men with more of comparable abilities 
and leadership is the outstanding problem facing the admin- 
istration in the next ten years. 

On behalf of the University I wish to express our very sincere 
gratitude to the Texas State Historical Association for this 
fine contribution which it has made to the cultural and spiritual 
life of the University. It is a magnificent thing which the 
Association has done to preserve for us the personality of one 
of the outstanding teachers of the first generation of The 
University of Texas. The possession of this excellent portrait 
of Dr. Barker and its presence in the halls of the University 
will be an abiding value and inspiration to the succeeding 
generations of faculty and students who pass through our halls. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
EUGENE C. BARKER 


Ladies and Gentlemen and Dear Friends: 

Your testimonials of affectionate esteem make me proud 
and humble and very thankful. In true charity, you have been 
“to my faults a little blind; to my virtues very kind.” Knowing 
myself rather candidly, I do not trust your judgment, but I 
cannot doubt your sincerity. You did not owe me this honor, 
because I have collected daily dividends from life these many 
years, and neither surplus nor bonus was due. 

My wife tells me that I have done with my life exactly what 
I wanted to do. Sometimes she says it with a sort of wondering 
thankfulness. Sometimes she seems provoked that I have not 
wanted it to be different. The ambition of faculty wives for 
faculty husbands is both beautiful and pathetic. Essentially, 
she is right in both her moods. It is happily true that I have 
been allowed to do just about what I wanted to do in the way 
that I wanted to doit. It is also true, perhaps, that my philosophy 
of life has been too easy. For this I have no apology, but I may 
offer an explanation. 

I came to the settled conviction a long time ago that people, 
particularly in our profession, spend too much time and effort 
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preparing to live, while life itself is slipping away. Perhaps 
a sense of proportion helped to strengthen the conviction. No 
thoughtful person, least of all a historian, can hold much con- 
fidence in a doctrine of indispensability and perfectability. 
Much misery in the world is traceable to diseased egos clothed 
in the terrible illusion of a divine mission. In matters of small 
importance, the consequences are merely ludicrous; in larger 
spheres they may be indescribably tragic. 

The place of an individual, in the academic world particularly, 
is rarely of supreme importance. Common honesty and “a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind” impel him to dis- 
charge his duties creditably. In the field of history, for example, 
his duty has been to do an efficient job of teaching certain accu- 
mulated knowledge of the past and to increase that knowledge 
by his own industry and investigation. Under the spell of 
youthful enthusiasm, he may harbor the hope of relating the © 
past to the present as a guide to the future; but the hope 
dwindles under the influence of mature thought and observa- 
tion. Each generation prefers to follow its own interpreta- 
tions and to learn by its own experience. With a moderate 
sense of humor, which is another term for perspective, the 
history teacher, therefore, can have no very exalted opinion 
of his réle in society. I could elaborate this theme by showing 
how within the past twenty years our whole conception of 
constitutional government has been distorted, and the distor- 
tion rationalized and justified, by what seems to me to be a 
deliberate misinterpretation of truth. One need not quarrel, if 
the change were justified frankly on the ground of supposed 
expediency, but, unhappily, history is made into a tool for its 
own debauchery. I have strong feeling upon the subject, but 
this is not the place to attempt to express it. I state the fact 
in partial explanation of my personal philosophy of life, such 
as it is. 

I have tried to discharge acceptably most of the responsi- 
bilities that I have incurred, though I do not claim to have 
been as eager as my wife thinks I ought to have been to enlarge 
and increase them. 

Through a long teaching career, I have become less and less 
assured of the importance of the so-called facts that historians 
teach. In consequence, I have become less dogmatic and, I sup- 
pose, less efficient. I have become increasingly confident of the 
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importance of intellectual honesty. I have tried to manifest 
it in my teaching and to encourage its practice by my students 
—even when their conclusions disagree with mine. 

As a productive scholar, seeking to increase our knowledge 
of the past, I have written one book that is respectable by 
anybody’s standards and nearly perfect within my limitations. 
By this I mean to say that I spared neither time nor effort 
to learn all that I could about the subject and that I put into 
the writing all the knowledge and technique that I had. Frank 
Dobie once thrilled me by saying that the book would live as 
long as Texas lived. The idea had not occurred to me, but, on 
reflection, I think it is true—though not necessarily because of 
any particular excellence of the book. It simply happens that 
one can never study the history of Texas without being im- 
pressed by Stephen F. Austin’s fundamental part in making 
it; and there is enough in the book to make it always a neces- 
sary source of information concerning the life and work of 
Austin. So simple is the attainment of temporal immortality. 

My work for the Texas State Historical Association, which 
seems to be the starting point of this celebration, is too much 
emphasized. Twenty-seven years is a long period, but, given 
the time, twenty-seven volumes of the Quarterly were inevitable 
so long as I held the job of editor. I restricted the volumes to 
a very modest size. Again, my excuse is that I gave the job 
just about what I thought I could spare from other duties 
and pleasures. I am glad that you approve the result, but your 
generosity does not convince me that I merit such commenda- 
tion. I plead guilty to longevity and concentration, no more. 

In effect, it all comes back to the reflection that I have been 
allowed to do what I wanted to do in about the way that I 
wanted to do it. Admitting the performance of some hard and 
persevering labor, the program has included a good deal of 
plain loafing and a maximum of freedom and independence. 
Looking backward, I seem to myself to have been the beneficiary 
of colossal good luck. I did not “plan it that way.” I simply 
accepted some of the opportunities that a truly democratic 
society and government granted to all its citizens in propor- 
tion to their determination and abilities. I think the men of 
my generation have enjoyed as much real equality of oppor- 
tunity as America is ever likely to see. 
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I wish you to believe that the beginning of this program 
some months ago caused me extreme embarrassment, for I really 
am, inside, I think, an unpretentious and modest person. With 
the passage of time, my early embarrassment has become less 
acute, and like other recipients of unearned largess, I may 
come to believe, I suppose, that I deserve all that you have 
given me. But tonight I am conscious only of appreciation too 
deep for my words to express. 

I am grateful for a number of lucky accidents that turned 
my attention to the possibility of attending the University of 
Texas, and to the State for providing such an institution. I am 
grateful for fine teachers that I found here and for the minor 
accident that enabled me to specialize in history—with all its 
futilities. I am grateful to the regents and the administration 
of the University for the freedom that I have enjoyed. With 
all the embarrassment that these exercises have caused me, 
I am sincerely grateful to Mr. George A. Hill, Jr., who from 
his manifold important tasks could wrest time to conceive this 
compliment to me. To Mr. Robert Joy, who has executed an 
artistic likeness of a wholly inartistic subject; to Professor 
Webb and his efficient staff, who arranged the multitudinous 
details of this ceremony; and to my long-time colleagues and 
friends in the history department I return most grateful thanks. 
I appreciate more than I could ever tell the kind expressions 
of those who have written their expurgated recollections of the 
hours they have spent in my classes, and I am glad that they 
have not suppressed an occasional gleam of humor. They are 
truly generous and forgiving. I thank President Davenport 
and President Rainey for the gracious performance of the 
duty imposed upon them by the master of ceremonies. And 
to dear Evetts Haley, who always believes what he says and 
nearly always says what he believes, I shall remain forever 
indebted for his warm and eloquent tribute. It isn’t all true, 
but he thinks it is; and I accept his appraisal with gratitude 
and abiding affection. 

To all of you who have wished to honor me, my sincere and 
abundant thanks. 
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NATIVE LATIN AMERICAN 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE COLONIZATION 
AND INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS* 


EUGENE C. BARKER 


We have a story, probably true, that Governor Martinez 
refused at first to receive Moses Austin’s application for per- 
mission to settle a colony in Texas, and only reconsidered 
upon the intercession of Baron de Bastrop, whom Austin had 
known years before in Louisiana. There is abundant evidence, 
however, that in refusing to encourage Austin, Martinez acted 
in deference to instructions from superior authority and not 
because he was averse to immigration from the United States 
or elsewhere. In fact, he had been bemoaning the backward 
condition of Texas for several years—ever since his arrival at 
San Antonio as governor in 1818. Having consented to examine 
Austin’s papers and learning that he had been a Spanish sub- 
ject before the sale of Louisiana to the United States, Mar- 
tinez forwarded his application to the Commandant General 
with urgent recommendations that it be granted. To under- 
stand the procedure that followed it is necessary to glance at 
the form of the government. 

Texas in 1821 was one of the Eastern Interior Provinces, 
an administrative division of New Spain consisting of Coahuila, 
Nuevo Leén, Tamaulipas, and Texas. The chief administrative 
officer was the Commandant General, Joaquin de Arredondo. 
Arredondo was assisted by a counci! made up of representatives 
of these four states, and Texas was represented by Ambrosio 
Maria de Aldasoro. Aldasoro wrote Governor Martinez on 
January 17, 1821: 


In the meetings that we have had I have kept in 
mind the needs of the province, and have obtained 
permission, with the greatest difficulty, for the Mis- 
— families to remove themselves to Texas as you 

esire. 


*This paper was read at a meeting of the League of United Latin Ameri- 
can Citizens at Harlingen, Texas in June, 1935. 
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A year later when it seemed that Austin’s contract might 
not be confirmed by the new Mexican government, Martinez 


wrote: 


This vast country contains only two settlements— 
those of Béxar and La Bahia [Goliad]—with a popu- 
lation of 2516 souls... The population of this province 
is very backward and it is absolutely necessary for the 
nation to make some effort to people it. Admitting 
foreigners would be the easiest, least costly, and most 
expeditious method of enlarging the population. 

Thus it is evident that the governor welcomed the prospect 
of immigration from the United States, and he exerted himself 
consistently, until his recall from San Antonio in 1822, to fur- 
ther Austin’s plans. 

Chronologically next to Bastrop and Martinez among promi- 
nent San Antonians to identify himself with the interests of 
the incoming Anglo-Americans, was Erasmo Seguin. He re- 
ceived Stephen F. Austin at Natchitoches in July, 1821, and 
escorted him to San Antonio. Approaching San Antonio on the 
return, Seguin wrote the Governor: “I am accompanied by 
sixteen Americans from those who expect to settle on the 
Colorado. They are led by Stephen Austin, who, on account 
of the death of his father, comes to fulfill his contract. I sup- 
pose that you will want to entertain him and those who accom- 
pany him—all of them, as I am informed, of highly respectable 
families—in the best manner possible. Therefore I notify you 
so that you may, if you think it desirable, have suitable lodgings 
prepared for them for the four or five days they will stay in 
the capital.” 

A very warm friendship developed between Austin and Seguin 
and all his family. Austin always stayed at the Seguin home 
when he visited San Antonio, and his younger brother lived 
with the Seguins for more than a year during 1822-1823 while 
he was learning Spanish. We have an acknowledgment of 
Austin’s social and pecuniary indebtedness to Seguin in a letter 
that he wrote to his secretary in 1833. He was then in San 
Antonio on his way to Mexico. He wrote Williams: 


I owe something to Don Erasmo [Seguin]—he re- 
fused to receive pay for the time my brother staid 
here, and I have always staid here in my visits to 
Béxar and he never would receive pay—he has planted 
cotton and wants a gin. I wish you to make arrange- 
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ments to get one for him on my account—not of the 
largest size, a strong gin of the common kind would 
suit him better than any other, for it would be easier 
— in order. I wish you to write to him on the sub- 
ject. 

The political relations of the two men were always of the 
closest. Seguin represented Texas in the National Congress in 
1824 and exerted himself faithfully to advance the interest of 
colonization. He was always ready to assist Austin with sym- 
pathetic advice, but a more detailed impression of his services 
must be inferred from his relation to certain topics to be 
treated presently. 

Before turning to these topics, two other men must be men- 
tioned personally—the Baron de Bastrop and Ramon Musquiz. 

Bastrop’s intercession for Moses Austin has already been 
noticed. Bastrop was, of course, not a Latin American. I think 
he was a Dutchman. He had been long a resident of San 
Antonio, however, and his attitude was typical of that of native 
Latin American citizens of Texas. In 1823 he was appointed 
by Governor Luciano Garcia land commissioner for Austin’s 
first colony, and his name is signed to the titles issued to some 
two hundred and seventy-five of the first three hundred colonists. 
In 1824 he was elected to represent Texas in the state congress, 
or legislature, of Coahuila and Texas, and literally spent the 
rest of his life in the effort to shape the constitution and the 
laws of the state in the furtherance of colonization. 

Musquiz was the political chief and the highest civil official 
in Texas from 1827 until 1834. All of the official relations of 
the colonists with the state and federal governments had to 
be conducted through him, and no one who studies his cor- 
respondence during these years can doubt his earnest and sin- 
cere desire to promote in all legal ways the welfare and in- 
terests of the colonists. 

The rest of this exposition, for the sake of concreteness, 
concerns itself with the relation of the San Antonio Mexicans 
to three topics of supreme importance to the colonists: (1) the 
maintenance of negro slavery in the colonies; (2) the move- 
ment for reforms in local administration and for the separa- 
tion of Texas from Coahuila; and (3) the support of the Texas 
revolution. It can not be emphasized too strongly, however, 
that the contribution of these native inhabitants to the develop- 
ment of Texas consisted not so much in the performance of 
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specific acts of service as in the maintenance of a sympathetic 
spirit of cooperation. Their friendliness was indispensable. 


1. THE SLAVERY QUESTION 


To Austin and the men of his time, the rapid development 
of Texas seemed absolutely dependent upon the right of the 
colonists to introduce negro laborers in the form of slaves or 
contract servants. To them, it was a practical question of 
physical energy. The country was a wilderness and there was 
no labor for hire. Many leaders of the new Mexican nation, 
however, were saturated with the liberal philosophy of the 
French Revolution and slavery was abhorrent to them. Austin, 
by great exertion and skillful lobbying, obtained the legalization 
of slavery in his first colony of three hundred families, but 
children born to slave parents in Texas were to be free at the 
age of fourteen. This law was passed in January, 1823, during 
the reign of Iturbide. In July, 1824, however, the Republican 
Congress passed a law forbidding the further introduction of 
slaves into any part of the Mexican Republic. 


Seguin was a member of the Congress which passed this 
law against the further introduction of slaves. He deplored it, 
but could do nothing to prevent its passage. On July 24, 1825, 
he wrote Austin: 


I agree with you that the great development of your 
colony, and of the other colonies of Texas, depends 
among other things, upon permitting their inhabitants 
to introduce slaves; that by such action many men of 
property will come; and that without it only the 
wretched will come who cannot advance the province. 
But, my friend, in my Congress such arguments were 
not listened to. On the contrary, when slavery was 
discussed the whole Congress became electrified in con- 
sidering the wretchedness of that portion of humanity; 
and it was resolved that commerce and traffic in slaves 
should be forever extinguished in our republic and that 
the introduction of slaves into our territory should not 
be permitted under any pretext. 


He thought that the only remedy now lay in the state legis- 
lature. Austin might rest assured, he said, that the legislature 
would interpret the federal act as favorably as possible, de- 
claring that certain members of the legislature had been spoken 
to about the matter. 
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Contrary to Seguin’s forecast, however, the legislature was 
not disposed to favor slavery. During the summer of 1826 
reports reached Texas that it was proposed to abolish existing 
slavery by constitution and forbid further importation of slaves. 
Austin was desperate, and sent his brother to Saltillo to rein- 
force Bastrop, who was doing all that he could to obtain a 
more favorable provision. 

On the way, Brown Austin stopped at San Antonio to confer 
with the local Mexicans. He describes their attitude in a 
letter of August 22, 1826: 


I have had much conversation with Saucedo and 
others on this subject. I see no reason why you should 
apprehend the abolition of the Slaves belonging to the 
300 families; the thing is decided with regard to that 
point—those slaves are guaranteed to the settlers by 
the Law of Colonization and they can not be deprived 
of them—this is the opinion that prevails in this place 
—The Ayuntamiento of this place presented a memorial 
to the Legislature as soon as the project arrived—pray- 
ing that the discussion on that important point might 
be suspended until they could have time to consider 
upon it, and inform the other Ayuntamientos of the 
Department, that they might do the same. Since then 
they have given it the attention it merited—and by the 
last mail have sent up a representation couched in the 
strongest language they could express in favor of the 
admission in the New Colonies—they declare it to be 
indispensable to the prosperity of this Department; in 
fact they have said all they can say—As to the prospect 
of freeing the slaves of the 300 families, they declare it 
to [be] an unjust abuse of the rights of the Colonists— 
As to the plan of indemnifying the Settlers for their 
slaves, it is absurd; where is the State to obtain 500,000 
in cash to pay for the slaves that are already introduced 
—for it is not expected they will be deprived of them— 
and lay out of their capital 3 or 4 years—all these things 
have been considered—and for my part I have a more 
flattering hope of a favorable slave law at this time 
than I have ever had before—Your representation has 
been sent on—they say it is “algo duro”—but they make 
allowances—Saucedo showed me a letter from the 
Baron and the Senator Cevallos on this subject. The 
viejo is very warm on the subject—you will receive a 
copy of it by mail—The Old Baron has strove hard for 
us—I know not what would have been our fate if he had 
not been a member of the Legislature—Our situation 
would have been a deplorable one indeed— 
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If a favourable Slave Law is passed it will be attrib- 
uted in a great measure to the unremitted exertions of 
the Baron and I wish the Settlers to know it— 


Turning aside to a personal matter, but one which casts a 
pleasant light upon his relations with the Seguin family, Brown 
Austin wrote: 

Berrimendi and Dr Erasmo’s son Juan will start on 
the 1st of next month for New Orleans. They calculate to 
go by San Felipe. You must try and be at home—I 
wish you to be very particular in y™ attention to Juan 
for my sake, for I am certainly indebted to his family 
for inumerable favors—[Should] he want a new sup- 
ply of provisions, furnish him with the best, let it cost 
what it may—Also he will want letters of recommenda- 
tion to persons in New Orleans which I wish you to 
furnish him with. He goes on to purchase goods, prob- 
ably to the amt of $1000 or $1,200—Also tell Mrs. Picket 
to — some good butter for him to take along on the 
road— 


At Saltillo the combined influence of Bastrop, Brown Austin, 
and the petitions and representations from San Antonio changed 
the form of the constitutional declaration to read that immi- 
grants might continue to bring in slaves for six months but 
that all children born to slave parents thereafter should be free. 

The next step was to get a law through the legislature legal- 
izing labor contracts entered into by masters and servants in 
foreign countries. Such a law was passed in May, 1828, with 
the cordial codperation of Ramén Musquiz, who had succeeded 
Antonio Saucedo as political chief. José Antonio Navarro and 
Miguel Arciniega were representing Texas in the Legislature. 
They took advantage of a heated contest over another bill and 
slipped the labor law through without debate. Both Navarro 
and Arciniega wrote Austin that under other circumstances they 
might not have succeeded, and Arciniega dropped a hint that 
it might be repealed when members got their bearings and 
realized what they had done. 

In practical operation, this law permitted masters and slaves 
to enter into contracts. On the one side, nominally, a master 
sold a slave his freedom in exchange for an agreement to labor. 
On the other side, the slave contracted to work for his former 
master at stipulated wages until he had repaid to the master his 
value. And the wages were so low that, in the words of Peter 
Ellis Bean, the laborer was “the same to master as before.” 
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The existence of legal slavery in the first colony and of 
slavery by contract in the other colonies continued to be a sore 
point in Mexico. At the same time Mexican statesmen had 
come to question the wisdom of unrestricted immigration into 
Texas from the United States. John Quincy Adams, while 
President, had twice tried to obtain Texas for the United States 
and President Jackson was known to favor its acquisition. 
Far-sighted statesmen feared that continued colonization of 
Texas from the United States might further the aims of Ameri- 
can expansionists by the route of revolution, and Colonel José 
Maria Tornel conceived the idea of checking immigration, par- 
ticularly from the southern states, by abolishing slavery in 
Mexico. 

According to Tornel’s own account, he induced President 
Guerrero to issue a decree emancipating all slaves on September 
15, 1829. Guerrero acted under authority of a law vesting in 
the President extraordinary powers to repel the Spanish in- 
vasion of that year, and it may be doubted whether he under- 
stood the import of Tornel’s suggestion. To him, it seemed an 
appropriate and graceful commemoration of Mexican inde- 
pendence. Owners of emancipated slaves were to be compen- 
sated when the resources of the treasury permitted. 

The emancipation decree reached the political chief at San 
Antonio in October, 1829. It was his duty to transmit it to 
the ayuntamientos for local execution. Instead of doing so, he 
called a conference of members of the San Antonio ayunta- 
miento and leading citizens of the town and, together, they 
decided that the decree should be withheld from publication 
in Texas until a petition could be sent to the President asking 
him to except Texas from its operation. Musquiz then for- 
warded, through Governor J. M. Viesca, a petition and argu- 
ment which could not have been strengthened by Austin himself. 
His letter to the governor, dated October 25, 1829, read as 
follows: 


I have received the decree of the President of the 
United States [of Mexico] dated September 15, abol- 
ishing slavery in the Republic, which you forwarded 
to me in your communication of the 29th of this month. 
At the moment of preparing to publish and circulate 
the said decree, reflections occurred to me concerning 
the injuries which an exact fulfillment of this decree 
would cause in this department; and since I understand 
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that it is one of my principal duties to report all evils 
which may threaten the Supreme Government for your 
due consideration and final decision, I thought it my 
duty to defer its publication until I could make this re- 
port with the purpose indicated, so that you may give 
my report such consideration as you think it merits, 
and bring it to the attention of the President so that he 
may weigh it in the balance of equity and consider the 
peculiar circumstances in which this important part of 
the state finds itself, hoping that he may, perhaps, think 
it desirable to make another decree, granting to this 
department an exemption from the decree of the 15th 
of September. 

The first colony which was established in this de- 
partment was established in virtue of the decree of the 
Imperial Government of the 18th of February, 1823. 
. .. Only the undertaking of Stephen F. Austin, com- 
posed of 300 foreign families, was included in this law. 
Later the general colonization law of August 18, 1824, 
and the state colonization law of March 24, 1825, were 
passed. Under these laws various contracts have been 
celebrated by the State and Federal Governments. 
Article 8 of the general colonization law of August 18, 
1824, says: “The Mexican nation offers to foreigners 
who come and establish themselves in its territory se- 
curity for their persons and property.” 

Article I of the State colonization law of the 24th of 
March, 1825, says explicitly: ‘All foreigners who in 
virtue of the general law of August 18, 1824, which 
guarantees them security for person and property in 
the Mexican nation and who wish to plant themselves 
in the settlement of the states of Coahuila and Texas 
may come, and the said State invites and calls them.” 

Under such solemn guarantees have the foreigners 
who now inhabit this department settled here, and after 
they have been so solemnly assured by the Mexican 
nation of security for their persons and property, and 
after, in addition, the state has invited and called them, 
it does seem very hard to deprive them now of their 
property by a decree of the Supreme Government, and 
especially of that property which is of the most impor- 
tance for agriculture and for raising cattle and for the 
other labors to which they have devoted themselves. 
For they cannot carry on these labors without the aid 
of the robust and almost indefatigable strength of that 
race of the human species called negroes, who, to their 
misfortune, suffer slavery. 

But I hope I may be allowed to make this observa- 
tion—these unfortunates, when they came to this coun- 
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' try, were already slaves and their masters regarded 
them as things, objects of commerce. Neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the inhabitants of the country have made 
them slaves. It is a condition which they brought with 
them, and they were introduced for the purpose of 
making them labor in the fields. To give freedom to 
these laborers would be the same as ruining this im- 
portant branch of public welfare. 

Two rights of great importance are seen in this ques- 

' tion: namely, liberty and property. Which is the most 

sacred and most respectable of these two rights in our 

case in the Mexican Republic? We have here a problem 
which is not to be settled easily. Philanthropy and the 
natural sentiments of humanity speak promptly in 
favor of liberty, but the laws which regulate society 
take the part of property and declare it to be sacred 
and inviolable—that no one should be deprived of his 

f property without due process of law. 

; In view of what I have said, I hope that you will not 

fail to see the fatal consequences which might be pro- 

duced in the colonial establishments of this department 
by the publication and execution of the said decree, and, 
for the same reason, I beg your excellency to interpose 
your influence so that the Supreme Government of the 

Union may grant to this department exemption from 

the decree which abolishes slavery; or communicate to 

me as quickly as possible your decision concerning the 
action that I should take. I assure you that on my part 
your order shall be complied with immediately. I have 
only sought to point out the evils that would follow the 
execution of the decree in this department. 

I estimate that the number of slaves in the new settle- 
ments is approximately one thousand of both sexes. 

Their owners value them at around 300,000 pesos. 


Musquiz then wrote Austin about Guerrero’s decree and told 
him what action he had taken to secure its withdrawal. J. A. 
Navarro also wrote Austin, on October 29, 1829: “The stupid 
law which the President has issued concerning the liberation 
{ of slaves! We have already written very strongly to the gov- 
ernor and to friends who may have great influence in the repeal 
of the decree. We have the satisfaction of having received in 
today’s mail letters from some friends of the best deputies in 
the legislature at Saltillo telling of steps to be taken concerning 
its publication. You may rest assured that the best men of 9 
the state are opposed to such a law. It violates justice and ‘ 
good faith.” 
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The governor cordially supported the protest of the San An- 
tonians and assured Musquiz that he himself, even without the 
suggestion from San Antonio, would have asked that Texas be 
excepted from the operation of the decree. It happened, for- 
tunately, that Agustin Viesca, brother of the governor, was 
Secretary of State under Guerrero, and the prompt withdrawal 
of the decree in its application to Texas may well be attributed 


to his agency. 


2. THE LAW OF APRIL 6TH, 1830, AND THE MOVEMENT FOR 
SEPARATION FROM COAHUILA 


On April 6, 1830, Congress passed an act which was designed 
to accomplish Tornel’s aim by direct method. It forbade the 
further settlement of Anglo-American colonists in Texas and 
sought to promote the colonization of Mexican families in the 
province to counterbalance the Anglo-Americans who were 
already there. By a strained construction of the law and the 
leniency of General Manuel de Mier y Teran, commandant of 
the Eastern Interior Provinces, Austin obtained for himself 
and Green DeWitt permission to continue the settlement of 
Anglo-American immigrants in their colonies until their con- 
tracts should expire by limitation. The law remained an 
obstacle and a menace, however, to the rapid development of 
Texas and was objectionable, therefore, to the San Antonio 
Mexicans as well as to the colonists. 

In October, 1832, a convention at San Felipe addressed peti- 
tions to the State and Federal Governments asking for various 
reforms for Texas. The petitions to the federal government, 
with which we are most concerned, begged for an extension 
of the tariff exemption which the colonists had enjoyed since 
1823, for repeal of the anti-immigration provision of the law 
of April 6, 1830, and for the separation of Texas from Coahuila 
and the erection of a state government in Texas. One of the 
chief advantages anticipated from the formation of a state 
government was to be freedom to establish a more convenient 
and suitable judiciary system for Texas. 

The San Antonio Mexicans were not represented in the con- 
vention, though delegates from Goliad arrived at San Felipe 
after the convention adjourned. In fact, the meeting of the 
convention violated a state law against assemblies and Musquiz 
ordered its proceedings dropped. He made it plain, however, 
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that he cordially approved the objects sought by the convention 
and that his opposition extended only to the method of pro- 
cedure. He pointed out that the law required that petitions 
be formulated by the ayuntamientos and forwarded by the 
political chief. 

There can be no doubt of the sincerity of Musquiz and the 
other San Antonio Mexicans in desiring the reforms for which 
the convention asked. This was proved by what followed. Austin 
went to San Antonio in December, 1832, and induced a joint 
meeting of the ayuntamiento and of the principal citizens to 
adopt a vigorous arraignment of the abuses of the state and 
federal administrations. They attributed the backwardness and 
wretchedness of the Mexican settlements in Texas to neglect, 
and declared that the union of Texas and Coahuila was an 
insurmountable obstacle to the prosperous development of Texas. 
I can paraphrase only a few of the more striking declarations 
of their long memorial: 


This corporation, impressed now, as at many other 
times, by the great evils which at all periods this vicin- 
ity in common with the other settlements of the de- 
partment has suffered—evils through the destructive 
wars of the Indians as well as by the consistent neglect 
of our rulers—has thought proper to draw up a very 
strong memorandum addressed to the State Congress, 
to which, without doubt belongs the remedy of these 
sufferings. Therefore, we present the following state- 
ment: As organic ills in the human body demand 
bodily treatment, so do social ills in the body politic. 
Béxar has been established 140 years, Goliad and Na- 
cogdoches, 116 years. In the meantime various pre- 
sidios and villas on the San Marcos, Guadalupe, Col- 
orado, Brazos and Trinity have been founded and have 
entirely disappeared. In some of these the inhabitants 
perished to the last man. In the only three towns which 
now exist—Béxar, Goliad and Nacogdoches—it is only 
necessary to look at the present census and review the 
neglect which they have at all times experienced and to 
understand that a great number of their original in- 
habitants and descendants have been sacrificed by the 
savages on the altars of the country. Not a few have 
died of starvation and from the destructive ravages of 
pestilence. Much of these sufferings has been due to 
the neglect and apathy of the authorities. 

What sorrow! Only since 1821, ninety-seven men 
have been murdered by Indians in Béxar, Goliad, and 
the new settlement of Gonzales, not counting soldiers 
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killed in campaigns. It must be remembered, too, that 
only during 1825-27 were the Indians at war. At other 
times they were nominally at peace. The population 
of the western frontier has suffered much more than 
other sections and is now threatened with total exter- 
mination by the rise of the Comanches. 

The troops of this frontier have not had, during the 
past year, five per cent of their necessary supplies. The 
result is that it has been necessary to license at least 
half of the soldiers to work for their subsistence, so 
that not more than 70 men in Texas are now in arms, 
and these must be supported by the poverty-stricken 
inhabitants who have engaged to supply them with 
grain and other commodities of absolute necessity. 
— effective assistance can be expected from such a 

orce. 

There is plenty of evidence in the archives of this 
ayuntamiento to prove these and other assertions. 

We pass now to other exactions and injuries suffered 
by Texas since its union with Coahuila. These are: 
(1) unequal representation in the legislature. (2) 
dissimilarity of productions of the two provinces and 
inability of the legislature to understand the needs of 
Texas. (3) the defective and burdensome judiciary 
system; (4) the exploitation of Texas lands... 


Turning to federal matters: 


What shall we say of the law of April 6, 1830? It ab- 
solutely prohibits immigrants from North America com- 
ing into Texas, but there are not enough troops to en- 
force it; so the result is that desirable immigrants are 
kept out because they will not violate the law, while the 
undesirable, having nothing to lose, come in freely. 
The industrious, honest North American settlers have 
made great improvements in the past seven or eight 
years. They have raised cotton and cane and erected 
gins and sawmills. Their industry has made them com- 
fortable and independent, while the Mexican settle- 
ments, depending on the pay of the soldiers among 
them for money, have lagged far behind. Among the 
Mexican settlements even the miserable manufacture 
of blankets, hats and shoes has never been established, 
and we must buy them either from foreigners or from 
the interior, 200 or 300 leagues distant. We have had 
a loom in Béxar for two years, but the inhabitants of 
Goliad and Nacogdoches know nothing of this ingenious 
machine, nor even how to make a sombrero. 

The advantages of liberal North American immi- 
gration are innumerable: (1) The colonists would af- 
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ford a source of supply for the native inhabitants. (2) 
They would protect the interior from Indian invasions. 
(3) They would develop roads and commerce to New 
Orleans and New Mexico. (4) Moreover, the ideas 
of government held by North Americans are in general 
better adapted to those of the Mexicans than are the 
ideas of European immigrants. 

It is unquestionable that the lack of a government 
which shall feel directly the needs of Texas and under- 
stand the means necessary to multiply its population 
and protect its welfare has been, is, and will continue 
to be the chief source of our sufferings. 


We have a letter from Austin to his secretary, Samuel M. 
Williams, telling the circumstances under which this document 
was adopted. It was wriiten from San Antonio, December 
6, 1832: 


I arrived here on the 3 inst.—yesterday there was 
a meeting of the principal citizens—that is the Chief— 
Erasmo {Seguin]—the Navarros—Col. Elosua—Bal- 
maceda—F lores—Garza etc., and I gave them an exact 
discription of the evils that are retarding the progress 
of Texas. Stated in plain terms the necessity of sepa- 
rating from Coahuila, and the desire of the people 
generally to do so—and said everything I could to in- 
f duce them to concur in taking that step at once. 

i The matter was discussed and talked over with great 
calmness and interest. There was not a dissenting 
voice as to the necessity of a remidy and all agreed 
that a separation from Coahuila was the best, but they 
thought it precipitate to take that step before any 
representations of our grievances were made to the 
Govt. This they considered a necessary preliminary 
step. Finding that they would not agree to go into the 
meas[ure] [before] the intermediate step of represent- 
ing had been resorted to, I urged the absolute impor- 
tance of proceeding immediately to take that step, by 
the Ayuntam[ien]to of this place—that All grievances 
should be plainly and firmly stated, and that the re- 
monstrance should terminate with a positive declara- 
tion that if our grievances were not fully redressed 
by the first day of March next, Texas would then pro- 
ceed immediately to organize a local Government— 
They agreed to this, but thought March too short a 
ia and April was proposed and I think will be agreed 


The conference was unofficial, of course—it lasted 
from nine A. M. to 2 P. M.—They were unanimous, 
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and I have full confidence that what was agreed on will 
be carried into effect. 

The Ayuntamiento is now in session on this matter 
to appoint a committee to draw up the remonstrance, 
and I am of opinion that the [most impatient man?] 
a will have no reason [to say that] it is too 
mild. 

The object is to form a list of all the insults offered 
to Texas, and all her grievances and to demand full 
satisfaction. If it is not granted, Texas can then say 
to Coahuila and to the world—we were insulted and 
oppressed—we asked redress—it was refused, and we 
have redressed . . . [If we succeed] in getting this 
Ayuntamiento to [pass] this remonstrance, as I have 
pro[posed] and as was agreed to in the conference 
[yester]day, it will place Texas on much better ground 
than to go into the measure now, and it will unite this 
place and La Bahia firmly with the balance of Texas, 
for they will be so compromised that there will be no 
backing out, even if they wished to do so; which they 
will not, for they are as anxious for a separation as we 
are, but wish to show to the world that they are right, 
and stand on just ground in case force must ultimately 
be resorted to. 

I will return as soon as this matter is concluded. 

Ramon Misquiz is one of the best friends to Texas 
and the truest that lives in this place and he deserves 
the confidence of the Colony and of all Texas. 

Committee: Angel Navarro, Cosiano of the Ay[un- 
tamien]to, Erasmo, Balmaceda, and Antonio Navarro. 


Austin wrote later concerning the influence of this document 
in Mexico: 


All Texas is greatly in debt to Béxar for the remon- 
strance of 19th Dec. last—That paper was reprinted 
here [in Mexico City] and has had more weight in favor 
of Texas than all that has been done or said. I doubt 
much whether the memorial of the Convention [of 
1833] would have been even looked at had not the 
minds of Govt. been prepared by the Béxar representa- 
tion. It came from natives and is believed. 


Another convention was called for April 1, 1833, while Austin 
was in San Antonio. The call put him in a false light with 
his Mexican friends, because they had understood that no action 
would be taken until the government acted, or failed to act, 
upon their demand for reforms. 
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The Convention of 1833 repeated substantially the demands 
of the preceding October: (1) extension of tariff exemption, 
(2) repeal of the prohibition against the settlement of Anglo- 
American colonists in Texas, and (3) the separation of Coahuila 
and Texas and the establishment of state government in Texas. 
Again San Antonio sent no delegates to the convention, but 
Austin, who was elected to present petitions to the Mexican 
government, went by San Antonio in the hope of being able 
to persuade the Mexican inhabitants to endorse the petitions 
and, if possible, induce them to send a representative to Mexico 
with him. 

Austin reported what took place in San Antonio in a letter 
of May 6, 1833, to Luke Lesassier: 


We arrived at this place on the 29 having been de- 
tained by excessive rain, and high waters. 

Don Erasmo Seguin was absent at his plantation 
thirty miles below this, where he arrived only a few 
days since from Matamoros. I lost no time in sending 
for him, but the high waters prevented his reaching 
here until the 3d. inst. I communicated to him, his ap- 
pointment as one of the mission to Mexico, and laid 
before him the memorial, which was translated with 
the aid of Carbajal and Balmaceda. 

The principal citizens of this place held meetings 
on the evenings of the 3d, 4th, & 5th instant to discuss 
this subject. At the meeting of the 4th it was decided 
that a memorial should be sent to the state govt. asking 
for the removal of the seat of government from Mon- 
clova to this place, Don Erasmo being the only one who 
was in favor of memorializing the General Congress 
for the separation and State Govt. A number of the 
others were in favor of saying to the Legislature of 
Coahuila and Texas, that if the seat of Govt. was not 
removed to this place, Texas would then separate—This 
meeting adjourned after 12 o’clock at night to meet 
the next evening. At the meeting on the fifth the only 
question to be decided was the manner of memorial- 
izing the state Govt. for a removal of the seat of Govt, 
as had been agreed to on the 4th. The late law of the 
State Legislature regulating the “right of petitioning” 
was examined, and construed to mean that neither the 
Ayuntamiento nor the citizens in mass could petition, 
and that the memorial must only be signed by three 
persons at most in the name of the people. This con- 
struction I contended was erroneous. The law says 
that, none but the supreme powers of the State can 
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represent the will of the people, and prohibits corpora- 
tions or public meetings, or individuals from taking it 
upon themselves to say what is the will of the people 
etc. (See the law in alcalde records). The true mean- 
ing of this is, as I think, that no corporation or person 
can petition in the name of the people, without first 
consulting them, by calling them together. However 
it was decided that the law prohibited the Ayto. from 
petitioning or from calling the people together to peti- 
tion, and that only three persons could petition. The 
next question was, who would do it? Only one man 
(Balmaceda) was willing to sign as one of the three, 
so that the meeting broke up without doing anything 
or coming to any definite conclusion. I believe that if 
the state Govt. is granted the people here will be well 
satisfied, but I do not believe they will take any part 
whatever in favor or against the measure. I considered 
it my duty to use every exertion to procure their co- 
operation, and have done so. The most that can be 
expected is, that they will not oppose it. The fact is, 
that the movement last summer against this place, from 
the colony has produced a much deeper impression than 
I was aware of until now. It has neutralized many who 
before that were openly warm friends and it has made 
some decided enemies to the colonists. 

Don Erasmo Seguin cannot go on the mission, I am 
convinced that no unfriendly feelings deter him—but 
his private affairs will not permit his leaving home. 


Again it is evident from Austin’s letter and from numerous 
documents in the Béxar Archives that it was the method of 
procedure rather than the object of the petitions which held 
these law-abiding Mexicans back. 

The result of Austin’s mission to Mexico is well known. Con- 
gress repealed the prohibition against Anglo-American colonists. 
Santa Anna, in conference with Austin and Victor Blanco, 
declared that Texas did not yet have sufficient population to 
justify the organization of a separate state, but promised to 
use his influence with the legislature of Coahuila and Texas 
to gain for the Texans more liberal rights and privileges in 
local administration. Austin set out for home in December, 
1833, and was arrested at Saltillo for writing an imprudent 
letter to the ayuntamiento of San Antonio. He remained in 
prison in Mexico City throughout 1834, and, after his release 
from prison, was held on bond in the Federal District until 
July, 1835. He did not return to Texas until the end of 
August, 1835. 
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In the meantime, events had not stood still in Texas. The 
legislature, at its spring session of 1834, passed a number of 
liberal laws enlarging the local self-government of the Texans 
and providing a practically independent judiciary system for 
Texas with trial by jury in civil and criminal cases. A quarrel 
between Monclova and Saltillo which culminated in the disso- 
lution of the fall session of the legislature caused Juan Seguin, 
who was now political chief of the department of Béxar, to 
call a convention to take steps to remove the state government 
to San Antonio, but so well content were the mass of the 
colonists with the reforms that had been granted that they 
refused to participate, and Seguin’s movement failed. 


3. MEXICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE REVOLUTION AND 
INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS 


In its origin the Texas Revolution was a protest against the 
overthrow of the Republican Constitution by Santa Anna. 
The Texans declared that they were fighting to restore the 
Republican Constitution of 1824. This fact probably made it 
easier for Mexican inhabitants to join in the movement. 

October 23, 1835, Stephen F. Austin, commanding the volun- 
teers who had marched against San Antonio after the battle 
of Gonzales, appointed Juan N. Seguin a captain in the volun- 
teer army and authorized him to raise a company of Mexicans. 

On November 11, Austin ordered Salvador Flores and a 
detachment of Mexicans on scouting service between the Medina 
and Nueces Rivers. 

How many men Seguin enlisted for the campaign of 1835 
I do not know. During the next spring, however, he led a 
company of 20 Mexicans, most of them of old San Antonio 
families, in the battle of San Jacinto. He remained in the 
Texan service after the battle of San Jacinto and in February, 
1837, gave military funeral to the ashes of the Alamo defenders. 

Two San Antonians were in the Convention of 1836 and signed 
the Texas Declaration of Independence,—J. A. Navarro and 
Francisco Ruiz. 

It is only when we consider the circumstances that we can 
realize the truly heroic resolution of these Mexican patriots 
who in the last crisis staked their fate with the colonists. In 
October, 1835, when Juan Seguin volunteered to fight with 
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Austin’s forces there were nearly a thousand regular soldiers 
in San Antonio commanded by the chief military officer of the 
Eastern Interior Provinces. When Seguin’s company of twenty 
followed Houston in the battle of San Jacinto, Texas was 
occupied by all of Santa Anna’s army. In the full sense of 
the word, they staked their fortunes on the result of the 
revolution. 

For the sake of concreteness, I have confined myself chiefly 
to three topics: (1) the assistance which the Mexican inhabi- 
tants gave the colonists in the matter of slavery—even to the 
evasion of the state constitution and the federal law; (2) their 
protest against federal and state neglect and abuse, growing 
in large measure out of the union of Coahuila and Texas; and 
(3) the codperation of leading Mexicans in the Texas revolu- 
tion. In truth, however, one cannot fully appreciate the friend- 
liness of these San Antonio Mexicans for the colonists without 
a comprehensive reading of the great mass of correspondence 
—personal and official—preserved in the Austin Papers and the 
Béxar Archives. 

I should have liked to talk more about individuals: about 
Bastrop and Martinez and Antonio Saucedo, the first political 
chief, who preceded Musquiz. About Musquiz, himself, who be- 
longed to an ancient family in northern Coahuila, where a town is 
named for the family. About Miguel Arciniega, a reserved old gen- 
tleman whom Miusquiz thought perhaps too loath to believe evil of 
his fellow man. About the Verramendis, interwoven with the 
Navarros, and into whose family Bowie married. About the 
Seguins, father and son, and the Ruizes. And about Antonio 
Padilla, who, as secretary of State in Saltillo, rendered Austin 
and the first colonists invaluable service, and who later became 
a resident of San Antonio. But here again it is hard to be 
concrete; one sees them weaving in and out of the picture; one 
feels a very definite friendliness. Specific facts are not want- 
ing, but they are too fragmentary to lend themselves to orderly 
narrative. 

For a good many years I have sought to interest my gradu- 
ate students in these early Mexican residents of San Antonio. 
I wish that we might compile an authentic biographical record, 
showing their services in the formative period of Texas history. 
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I hope that someone may be interested in carrying on such a 
study. 


1The Austin Papers contain a wealth of material on relations between 
Austin and the colonists on the one hand and the San Antonio Mexicans 
on the other. Three volumes of these documents were published by the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., as Reports of the American 
Historical Association for 1919 and 1922, and a fourth volume was pub- 
lished by the University of Texas Press. The volumes published by the 
Government Printing Office bring the series to October, 1834. The volume 
by the University Press extends from October, 1834 to December, 1836. 

The Béxar Archives, at the University of Texas, have been indexed and 
are now in process of being translated into English. 

The important memorial of the ayuntamiento and citizens of San Antonio 
in December, 1832, is in Vicente Filisola, Memorias para la Historia de la 
Guerra de Tejas, I, 278-298. 


CHECK LIST OF TEXAS IMPRINTS, 
1846-1876 


EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 


INTRODUCTION 


The printing press has been a powerful machine in the hands 
of the American people. Its products constitute the most com- 
plete source for their history. Large libraries are filled with 
newspapers, maps, periodicals, broadsides and pamphlets. Yet 
nowhere is there a complete collection of this material; not 
even a complete list of it. This is the more strikingly observed 
when the publications of cities, counties and states are con- 
cerned. They were issued to meet a local need and rarely cir- 
culated beyond these limits. The handicap resulting from this 
condition was felt even more keenly in this State during the 
years immediately preceding the Texas Centennial. The works 
dealing with the bibliography of Texas are few. 

The Historical Records Survey was set up by the Works 
Projects Administration; it was initiated in Texas on March 
14, 1936. It dealt primarily with the manuscript records, as 
is shown by the Inventories of County Archives published. 
However, the need for a complete list of the printed record 
was not overlooked. To deal with printed material there was 
set up the American Imprints Inventory; it was initiated in 
Texas on August 13, 1938 under the direction of Mr. Ike Moore, 
State supervisor of the Historical Records Survey. It was 
operated by the Division of Professional and Service Projects. 
Mr. Joseph Milton Nance was the first technical supervisor; he 
served until September 16, 1940. The late Mrs. Mary Ruth Jones 
was technical assistant. Mr. Nance was succeeded by Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Strauss, who served until the work was discontinued, 
May 1, 1942. In the meantime the work of the American Im- 
prints Inventory in Texas was transferred on November 1, 1939, 
to the State-wide Library Project. Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
national consultant of the American Imprints Inventory, estab- 
lished technical procedure for the project. 
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The imprints project in Texas embraced newspapers as well 
as books, pamphlets, briefs, and broadsides. The data covering 
newspapers was published by the San Jacinto Museum of His- 
tory; it is entitled Texas Newspapers, 1813-1939: a Union list of 
newspaper files available in offices of publishers, libraries, and a 
number of private collections. (Houston, 1941.) 

The American Imprints Inventory was nation-wide. Workers 
visited most of the libraries in the United States, and prepared 
title slips of the books, pamphlets and broadsides. By May 1, 
1942, “the total number of title slips included in the files was 
14,893,001, representing approximately one million separate 
titles,” printed in this country before 1877 (in a few Rocky 
Mountain States before 1890). One set of these title slips was 
intended for a union catalog in the Library of Congress. Another 
set of the title slips was broken up by states, according to im- 
print. It was planned to print separate lists of the imprints of 
each state. For instance, the list for Texas was to contain all 
titles printed within the limits of Texas, no matter where the 
books are now located. The location, however, was indicated on 
each title slip. 

Two exceptions to the statement just made are necessary; 
namely, Texas imprints, 1813-1845, and New Mexico imprints, 
1836-1850. Mr. Thomas W. Streeter has in preparation a bibli- 
ography of Texas embracing the fifty years, 1796-1845. An ar- 
rangement was made between the Texas office and Mr. Streeter 
for the former to furnish the latter copies of all title slips of Texas 
imprints through 1845, which he will include in his bibliography. 

Texas claimed all of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande from 
1836 until November 25, 1850. Santa Fe and Taos are within 
this area; printing presses were located at each of these towns. 
Their history and productions are presented by Henry R. Wagner 
in the New Mexico Historical Review, XII, 1-40, (January, 1937), 
and by the American Imprints Inventory in the Check List of 
New Mexico Imprints .. . 1834-1876. (n. p. 1942.) Armijo’s 
proclamation, November 10, 1841, announcing the capture of the 
expedition from Texas, is the only piece, perhaps, having a direct 
reference to Texas. 

Thus there remained the Texas imprints for the period, 1846- 
1876. It was planned to publish them in two check lists: check 
list number 47 to cover the years 1846-1860, and number 48, 
1861-1876. On May 1, 1942, check list 47 was ready for printing, 
and the editorial work on list 48 was well advanced. Discontinu- 
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ance of the American Imprints Inventory project on that day, 
however, put an end to these plans, and threatened to delay in- 
definitely the printing of the results of much useful work, and to 
deprive librarians, collectors, booksellers and scholars in Texas 
of an indispensable bibliographical tool. 

Faced with the prospect of having to send the fruits of their 
labors to the Wisconsin State Historical Society Library, Madi- 
son, for the duration of the war, if no publisher could be found, 
Mrs. Mary K. Taylor, State Director of the Division of Service 
Projects, appealed to Mr. Donald Coney, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, to find some better way out. The University of 
Texas and the Texas State Library were co-sponsors of the im- 
prints project in this state. Mr. Coney conferred with Dr. W. E. 
Gettys, Director of the Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences; 
with Dr. W. P. Webb, Editor of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly; and with Mr. E. W. Winkler, Bibliographer in the 
University of Texas Library. All concurred in the desirability 
of early publication of the check lists, and each promised aid to 
bring this about. The result is the present plan of publication. 

The delay in publication made possible the addition of a good 
many titles. It was understood that the list of the American Im- 
prints Inventory would be incomplete, for many Texas imprints 
have not yet got into libraries. It appeared desirable to include 
in this check list as many of the strays as could be spotted in the 
short time before going to press. The added titles are marked 
with an asterisk after the serial number. Most of these mavericks 
have not been seen; the description of them is incomplete. Addi- 
tional information about them, and any titles not in the list, will 
be welcome. Report them to E. W. Winkler, the University of 
Texas Library, Austin, Texas. If this is done promptly, the addi- 
tions can be included in the reprint. Help push along this snow 
ball; it’s upgrade. 
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KEY TO LOCATION SYMBOLS 


The symbols showing location of the titles are the same as those used 
in the Union Catalog of the Library of Congress. These symbols are 
used also in all the check lists published by the American Imprints 
Inventory. A master list appears in American Imprints Inventory: 
Location Symbols for Libraries in the United States (Louisiana State 
University, 1939,) and Supplement, 1941. 

The first element of each symbol represents the name of the state in 
which the library is located; all symbols beginning with Tx represent 
libraries in Texas. Similarly the first letter or two is used in the symbols 
for the other states. The second element in the symbol represents the 
city in which the library is located; all symbols beginning with TxH 
represent libraries in Houston, Texas. There are a few exceptions; symbols 
for state libraries, state universities, and state historical societies do not 
include this second element. Tx designates the Texas State Library; 
TxU the University of Texas Library. The third element of each symbol 
of three parts provides a clue to the particular library which the whole 
symbol identifies. Thus, T7xDaHi represents the Dallas Historical Society. 
There is also an exception to this; no third element is used in the symbols 
for public libraries. TxAu, TxFw, TxSa, TxW represents the public 
libraries of Austin, Fort Worth, San Antonio, and Waco. 


A-Ar State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, Ala. 

Ar-SC Arkansas Supreme Court Library, Little Rock. 

Az Arizona State Library, Phoenix. 

C-L State Law Library, Sacramento. 

CLU University of California at Los Angeles. 

CSf Publie Library, San Francisco, California. 

CSmH Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino. 

CSt Stanford University Library, Stanford University. 

CU University of California Library, Berkeley. 

CU-B Bancroft Library, University of California. 

CU-Law Law Library, University of California. 

CoD Public Library, Denver, Colorado. 

Ct State Library, Hartford, Connecticut. 

CtHC Hartford Seminary Foundation, Case Memorial Library, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

CtY Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 

DLC Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DNA National Archives, Washington, D. C 

F-SC Supreme Court Library, Tallahassee, Florida. 

G State Library, Atlanta, Georgia. 

GAFL Fulton County Law Library, Atlanta. 

GDecCt Columbia Theological Seminary Library, Decatur. 

GHi Georgia Historical Society Library, Savannah. 

ICJ John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

ICN Newberry Library, Chicago. 

ICU University of Chicago Library. 

IU University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 

Ia State Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 

IaCrM Iowa Masonic Library, Cedar Rapids. 

TaHi State Historical Society of Iowa Library, Iowa City. 


IaU-L State University of Iowa Law Library, Iowa City. 
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Indiana Law Library (in Supreme Court Library), Indianap- 
olis. 


State Historical Society Library, Topeka, Kansas. 


State Library, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville. 
University of Louisville Law Library, Louisville. 
Fayette County Law Library, Lexington, Kentucky. 
University of Kentucky Law Library, Lexington. 


State Library, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 

Masonic Library, New Orleans. 

U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit, New ———’ 
State University Law Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


State Library, Boston. 

Public Library, Boston. 

Boston Athenaeum, Boston. 

Massachusetts Grand Lodge, F. & A. M. Library, Boston. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library, Cambridge. 

Harvard University Library, Cambridge. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge. 

Massachusetts Historical Society Library, Boston. 

American Antiquarian Society Library, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 


Library Company of the Baltimore Bar Library. 
The Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore. 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 


_— State Library Legislative Reference Bureau, Augusta, 
aine. 


State Library, Lansing, Michigan. 

State Law Library, Lansing, Michigan. 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 


State Library, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Minnesota Historical Society Library, St. Paul. 
University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis. 


Bar Library Association, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Public Library, Saint Lovis. 

Missouri Historical Society Library, Saint Louis. 
Mercantile Library Association, Saint Louis. 


State Library, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Jefferson College Library, Washington, Mississippi. 


State Library, Albany, New York. 

New York Historical Society, New York. 

Baptist Historical Collection, Hamilton, New 
ork. 

New York Public Library, New York. 

American Geographical Society Library, New York. 

Columbia University Law Library, New York. 

Grand Lodge Library, F. & A. M., New York. 

New York Law Institute Library, New York. 

New York Academy of Medicine Library, New York. 


State Library, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
State Historical Society Library, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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KHi 
Ky 
KyLoS 
KyLoU-L 
KyLxFL 
KyU-L 
L 
LNH t 
LNMas 
LNUCA 
LU-L 
M 
MB 
MBAt 
MBFM 
MCM 
MH 
MH-L 
MHi 
MWA 
MdPB 
MuBJ 
MdHi 
Mi 
Mi-L 
MiD-B 
MiU 
Mn 
MnHi 
MnU 
MoKB 
MoS 
MoSHi 
MoSM 
Ms 
MsWJ 
N 
NHi 
NHC-S 
NN 
NNA 
NNC-L 
NNFM 
NNLI 
NNNAM 
NbHi 


NeD 
NceMHi 


Nec-S 
NcU 


Nj 
NjP 
NjR 


RP 
RPB 
RPL 


TMeB 
TMeC 


Tx 

Tx-SC 
TxAbH 
TxAtH 
TxBea 
TxBeaCiA 
TxBrd 
TxBrdD 
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Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina. 

Historical Foundation, Presbyterian and Reformed Church, 
Montreat, North Carolina. 

Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 


State Library, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Rutgers University Library, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


State Library, Carson City, Nevada. 


Public Library of Cincinnati. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio Library, Cincin- 
nati. 

Cincinnati Law Library Association. 

Western Reserve University Library, Cleveland. 

Western Reserve Historical Society Library, Cleveland. 

Masonie Library Association, Cincinnati. 


Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. 


State Library, Salem, Oregon. 
Supreme Court Library, Salem, Oregon. 


State Library, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

American Baptist Historical Society Library, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Bucknell Library, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Academy of Natural Sciences Library, Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Bar Association Library. 

Pennsylvania Grand Lodge, F. & A. M., Philadelphia. 

Library Company of Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian Historical Society Library, Philadelphia. 

Temple University Law Library, Philadelphia. 

University of Pennsylvania, Biddle Law Library, Philadelphia. 


State Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Public Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Brown University Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 
State Law Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 


State Library, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Bar and Law Library Association, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tennessee. 


State Library, Austin, Texas. 

Supreme Court Library, Austin. 
Hardin-Simmons University Library, Abilene. 
Henderson County Memorial Library, Athens. 
Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont. 

Court of Civil Appeals Library, Beaumont. 
Public Library, Brownwood. 

Daniel Baker College Library, Brownwood. 
East Texas State Teachers’ College Library, Commerce. 
A. & M. College Library, College Station. 
Public Library, Dallas. 

Court of Civil Appeals, Dallas. 

Dallas Historical Society. 

Southern Methodist University Library, Dallas. 
Southern Methodist University Law Library. 
Dallas News Library. 
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OCIWHi 
OCM 
OkStA 
Or 
Or-SC 
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PHi 
PPAN 
PPB 
PPFM 
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PPPrHi 
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TxDaHi 
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North Texas State Teachers’ College Library, Denton. 

Texas State College for Women Library, Denton. 

Public Library, El Paso. 

Public Library, Fort Worth. 

— Baptist Theological Seminary Library, Fort 

orth. 

Texas Christian University Library, Fort Worth. 

Rosenberg Library, Galveston. 

Public Library, Houston. 

Rice Institute Library, Houston. 

St. Agnes Academy Library, Houston. 

San Jacinto Museum of History, San Jacinto Monument. 

Sam Houston Memorial Museum, Huntsville. 

Sam — State Teachers’ College, Estill Library, Hunts- 
ville. 

Public Library, Orange. 

Public Library, San Antonio. 

Court of Civil Appeals Library, San Antonio. 

Saint Mary’s University Law Library, San Antonio. 

Public Library, Sherman. 

University of Texas Library, Austin. 

University of Texas Law Library, Austin. 

Public Library, Waco. 

Baylor University Library, Waco. 

Baylor University Law Library, Waco. 

Texas Masonic Grand Lodge Library, Waco. 


State Library, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Church Historical Office, Church of Latter Day Saints, Salt 


Lake City. 


State Library, Madison, Wisconsin. 
State Historical Society Library, Madison, Wisconsin. 


University of Washington Library, Seattle. 
University of Washington Law Library, Seattle. 


Dr. William E. Howard, 6616 Gaston Avenue, Dallas. 
John H. Wright, 3505 Caruth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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TxHR 
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TxHuM | 
TxHuT 
TxOr 
TxSa 
TxSaCia 
TxSaSM-L 
TxSh 
TxU 
TxU-L 
TxW 
TxWB 
TxWB-L 
TxWFM 
U 
USIC 
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WaU 
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The apology: by a Volunteer of 1835. Houston; 1846. 16 p. 
21.5 cm. 
TxU. 


Baptists. Texas. 

Minutes of the seventh annual meeting of the Union Baptist 
association, held with the Dove church, Caldwell, Burleson coun- 
ty, on the 1st day of October, 1846, and days following. [n. p. 
1846.] 17 p. 1 table. 21 cm. 2 


Caption title. 
NHC-S (typed copy). TxFwSB. TxU (microfilm). 


Chronological table [showing the times and places of holding 
the courts in the several Judicial districts in the State, with the 
names of the judges, district attorneys, etc.] [Austin: Democrat 
print. 1846.] Broadside? s* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Texas Democrat, June 3, 1846, and advertised 
by same for sale June 17, p. 3. 


[Cooke, William G.] 

El Col. Guillermo G. Cooke. Hijo de la revolucion Tejana, y 
candidato para el congreso de los Estados Unidos. . . . Austin, 
2 de Marzo de 1846. [Signed:] Muchos Tejanos Antiguos. 
[Austin? 1846.] Broadside printed in two columns. 1 p. 21 x 
24.5 em. (13.5 x 14 em.) 


TxU. 


Freemasons. Texas. 

Proceedings of the right worshipful Grand lodge of Free and 
Accepted masons of the Republic of Texas, at its called com- 
munication of June 23, 1845, and at its grand annual com- 
munication on Jan. 12, 1846. Austin: Democrat print. 1846. 
37 p. 19 cm. 5 

IaCrM. MBFM. NNFM. 


Extracts from the proceedings of the Grand Royal Arch 
chapter of the Republic of Texas, at their annual communica- 
tion, in Austin, for January, A. L. 5846; R. A. M. 2376; A. D. 
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1846. New Era office, Austin, J. G. Chalmers, print. 1846. 
28 p. 20 cm. 6 
NNFM. TxU (1897 reprint). 


Houston, Texas. Citizens. 
21st. April, 1836. Anniversary of the victory of San Jacinto! 
[Houston, 1846.] Broadside. 1 p.14x 23cm. (9.5x1llem.) 7* 
An invitation to a San Jacinto celebration, dated: April 18th, 1846. 
7X. 


Kaufman, David S. 

To my fellow-citizens of the first Congressional district of 
the State of Texas. ... [Kaufman denounces slanders against 
him.] David S. Kaufman. Sabine Town, Sept. 30, 1846. [n. p. 
1846.] Broadside printed in four columns. 26.5 x 37.5 ecm. 
(23.5 x 32.5 cm.) 8 


Kelton, O. P. 
Circular. ... [Announcing his candidacy for representative 
in Congress.] O. P. Kelton. 9* 


Not seen; reprinted in the Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, 
March 18, 1846, p. 1. 


McLeod, Hugh. 
An address on temperance, ... Galveston: Printed at the 
office of the “News”. [1846.] 8 p. 19.5 cm. 10 
CSmH. 


North-western mining company, Texas. 

Acts of incorporation, organization, and by-laws of the North- 
western mining company, Texas. Chartered by two general 
acts of the Republic of Texas. [n. p.] 1846. 17 p. 19.5cm. 11 


Pilsbury, T. 


To the voters of the second Congressional district. ... [An- 
nounces his candidacy for re-election.] T. Pilsbury. October 
6, 1846. 


Not seen; reprinted in the Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, 
Oct. 21, 1846, p. 3. 


Texas (Republic). Convention, 1845. 
Debates of the Texas convention. By Wm. F. Weeks, reporter. 
Published by authority of the Convention. Houston: Published 
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by J. W. Cruger. [Printed at the Telegraph office.] 1846. 759, 
32, 8 p. 21 cm. 13 


Besides the Debates, this volume contains 


(1) The constitution of the State of Texas, an ordinance in relation to 
colonization contracts, and an ordinance assenting to the proposals of the 
United States Congress for the annexation of Texas. 32 p. 


(2) Standing rules for the government of the Convention of Texas. 8 p. 


NHi. Tx. TxHSA. TxU. TxU-L. 


Texas. Governor, 1846-1847. (J. Pinckney Henderson.) 


Governor’s message to the Legislature of the State of Texas, 
with accompanying documents. Printed at the New Era office, 
Austin. 1846. Cover title, 16 (?) p. 10 fold. tables. 24.5cem. 14 


Governor Henderson’s message is dated Austin, Feb. 24, 1845 [sic. 1846,] 
pp. [1] -8; report of the Secretary of the treasury, J. A. Greer, dated, 
Austin, Feb. 15, 1846, pp. 9-12, 10 fold. tables; report of the Commissioner 
of the General land office by J. Crosby, chief clerk, dated, Austin, Feb. 17, 
1846, pp. [18-16?]. 


This message with accompanying documents appears also as pages 1-104 
- the —_— to the Journals of the Senate of the first Legislature. 
ee no. 68. 


TxU (imperfect). TxWFM. 


Texas. Laws, statutes, etc. 


An act to provide for the election of representatives to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Approved February 28, 1846. 15* 


Not seen; 500 copies ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, 1st Legis- 
lature, p. 58). 


An act requiring the Governor to notify chief justices of 
counties of the appointment of notaries public, and to have the 
same published in a newspaper. Approved April 30, 1846. 
[Austin: Ford & Cronican, public printers? 1846.] Broadside. 
1 p. 20 x 25.5 cm. (15.5 x 14.5 em.) 16* 


Tx: 


An act to authorize the appointment of commissioners to 
take the acknowledgments of deeds, depositions and other in- 
struments of writing, executed out of the State. Approved May 
8, 1846. [Austin: Ford & Cronican, public printers? 1846.] 
Broadside. 1 p. 19 x 24.5 cm. a? 


MHi. TxvU. 


Laws passed by the first Legislature of the State of Texas. 
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[Volume I.] Published by authority. Austin: Ford & Cronican, 
public printers. 1846. xc,’ 423 p. 20.5 cm. 18 


Laws of Texas, pp. [3]-408; private laws, pp. [409]-416; index to the 


laws, pp. 417-423. 
Preceding the laws appears a chapter of xc pages containing the fol- 


lowing: 
Declaration of independence, Articles of confederation, Constitution of 


the United States, pp. [i]-xxxix; 

Joint resolution of Congress for the annexing of Texas, Joint resolution 
of the Congress of Texas consenting to annexation, Ordinance of the 
— of Texas assenting to the proposals for annexation, pp. [xl]- 
xlviii; 

Constitution of the State of Texas, an Ordinance of the Convention in 
relation to colonization contracts, Joint resolution of Congress for the 
admission of Texas into the Union, pp. [xlix]-xe. 


C-L. CU-Law. IaU-L. In-SC. MdBB. Mi-L. NNLI. Nb. Nj. Nv. OcLaW. 
R. RPL. Tx. TxU. TxU-L. TxWB. W. WaU. 


Texas. 1st Legislature (Feb. 16-March 13, 1846). Senate. 
A bill to vest in the State escheated property, reported by 
the Select committee appointed for that purpose. 19* 
Not seen; 25 copies ordered to be printed (Senate Journal, p. 96). 


A bill to organize probate courts. 20* 
Not seen; 100 copies ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 143). 


For Journal of the Senate, see no. 68 


Report of the Select committee to whom was referred a Joint 
resolution for the sale of the public domain to the United States. 
Thomas F. McKinney, Chairman. 


Not seen: 50 copies ordered to be printed. Appears also as pages 114-119 
of Senate Journal. 


Report of the Select committee to whom was referred a bill 
for the liquidation and adjustment of the public debt. H. L. 
Kinney, Chairman. 


Not seen: 50 copies ordered to be printed. Appears also as pages 120-123 
of Senate Journal. 


1Pages xc.—No copy of pages xc with title page has been located. The 
documents comprised in these pages are named in Sec. 4 of an act to 
provide for the publication of the laws, approved May 18, 1846. This 
chapter has side notes like the laws of the first legislature. Side notes 
were forbidden by Sec. 3 of an act to regulate public printing, approved 
March 8, 1848, yet the signature numbers of this chapter appear to be a 
continuation of those of the laws of the second Legislature. This chapter 
is sometimes bound with the laws of the first Legislature, but more often 
with those of the second. 
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Rules for conducting business in the Senate of the State of 
Texas. [Austin; Democrat print. 1846.] 7 p. 20 cm. 23 

Caption title. Appears also as pages 26-33 of Senate Journal. 

Tx (photostat). TxH. TxU (photostat). TxWFM. 


Texas. 1st Legislature (Feb. 16-March 13, 1846). House. 

A bill to be entitled “An act to raise a revenue by taxation,” 
being a substitute for the original bill, reported by the com- 
mittee on Finance. 24* 

Not seen; 100 copies ordered to be printed (House Journal, p. 140). 


For Journals of the House, see no. 69. 


Report of the Committee of the House of Representatives, 
to whom was referred a resolution to inquire into the expediency 
of transferring the public lands of Texas to the United States 
for a just equivalent, to enable Texas to pay her public debt; 
with a statement and classification of said debt, bills, ete. 
Austin: Printed by J. G. Chalmers, at the “New Era” office. 
1846. 24 p., 1 fold. table. 22.5 cm. 25 


V. E. Howard was chairman; report is dated March 1, 1846. Appended 
to the Report are 

1. A statement of the several classes of debts incurred by the Republic 
of Texas, prepared by Comptroller James B. Shaw, dated March 28, 1846, 
p. 10-19, 1 fold. table; 

2. A bill to be entitled “An act to ascertain and establish the public 
debt of Texas, and to define how the same is to be paid” p. 21-22 

3. A bill to be entitled “An act for the formation and organization of 
a board of commissioners to examine and audit all claims against the late 
Republic of Texas.” p. 22-24. 

The report of the committee and the statement of the Comptroller are 
also printed as pages 302-322 of House Journal. 


TxH. TxU. TxWFM. 


Standing rules for conducting business in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Texas. Adopted by the first Legis- 


lature. Austin: Democrat print. 1846. 11 p. 20 cm. 26 
Tx (photostat). TxH. TxU (photostat). TxWFM. 
U. S. Army. 


Corpus Christi Gazette. Extra. March 8th, 1846. General 
orders issued by Bt. Brig’r General Z. Taylor of the United 
States Army, commanding the army of occupation, at Corpus 
Christi. Orders—no. 30. ... [Ordering an advance to the Rio 
Grande.] Z. Taylor, Bt. Br. General, U. S. Army commanding. 
[Corpus Christi, 1846.] Broadsided, printed in two columns. 1 p. 
20x 30cm. (14.2 x 29 cm.) ar? 

DCL. Tx (microfilm). 
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“The orders of General Taylor (No. 30) have been printed 
in Spanish, and will be circulated among the Mexicans residing 
upon the frontier.” (Corpus Christi Gazette. Extra. March 
8th, 1846.) 28* 


Williams, Samuel M. 

To the voters of the second Congressional district of Texas. 
... [Announces his candidacy for representative in Congress. ] 
Samuel M. Williams. Galveston, March 13, 1846. Broadsided, 
printed in two columns. 1 p. 20 x 33 cm. (13.5 x 25.5em.) 29 


Appears also as pages 17-19 of the Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte 
mar... volume vi. 


Tx. TxU (photostat). 
1847 


Baptists. Texas. 

Minutes of the eighth annual meeting of the Union Baptist 
association, held with the First Baptist church in Houston, Texas. 
Commencing on Thursday, September 30, and ending October 
4, 1847. [n. p. 1847.] 12 p. 1 table. 21 cm. 30 

Caption title. 

NHC-S. Tx. TxFwSB. TxU (microfilm). 


Freemasons. Texas. 
By-laws of Austin lodge, no. 12. Ratified January 14, 5845. 


Austin: Democrat print. 1847. 8 p. 18.5 cm. ppw. $1* 
Cover title. 


Proceedings of the Grand lodge of Free and Accepted masons, 
of the State of Texas. Held at the city of Houston, January, 
1847. Most worshipful E. W. Taylor, Grand master. Houston: 
Telegraph press. 1847. 38 p. 19 cm. 32 

MBFM. NNFM. 


Proceedings of the Grand Royal Arch chapter of the Republic 
of Texas, at their sixth annual communication, in Houston, for 
January, A. L. 5847; R. A. M. 2377; A. D. 1847. Telegraph 
press: Houston, 1847. 9 p. 20 cm. 33 

IaCrM. NNFM. TxU (1897 reprint). 


Galveston, Texas. Public Schools. 
First semi-annual report of the public schools of Galveston; 
together with the report of the superintendent, (Mr. R. H. 
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McNair, Jun.,) an address on education by Dr. Ashbel Smith, 

and extracts from the general presentment of the grand jury 

of Galveston county, at the spring term of the District court. 

Galveston: Printed at the News office. 1847. 34 p. 22.5 em. 

ppw. 34 
CtHWatk. CtY. MH. Tx. TxU (photostat). WHi. 


Rufus K. Hosner vs. John De Young, Surveyor, etc. 

In the Supreme court of the State of Texas. Hosner, by his 
attorney [Thos. M.] League, vs. De Young. Argument, of Ovid 
F. Johnson for the plaintiff. [n.p. n.d. 1847?] 74, 7 p. 20.5 
cm. 85* 

Caption title. Copy of record, 7 p. 

Wright. 


Miller, James B. 

Address of James B. Miller to the citizens of Texas. ... [An- 
nounces his candidacy for governor.] J. B. Miller. Houston, 
Oct. 1, 1847. 36* 

Not seen; reprinted in the Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, 
October 7, 1847, p. 3. 

Port Lavaca, Texas. Citizens. 

[Proceedings of a public meeting, held at Port Lavaca, on 
the 11th December, 1847, for the purpose of discussing and 
taking some steps to test the practicability of a road to Santa 
Fe, ...] [Office of the LaVaca Journal, 1847.] 

Not seen; description of this pamphlet was printed in the Democratic 
Telegraph and Texas Register, December 30, 1847, p. 2. 

Texas. Comptroller’s Office. (James B. Shaw.) 

First biennial report of the Comptroller of the State of Texas. 
December 3d, 1847. Printed at the “Democrat” office. [Austin, 
1847.] 27 p. 3 tables. 22 cm. 88 

Tx. TxU. TxWFM. 


Texas. Constitution, 1845. 
Constitution of the State of Texas and the ordinances. [Clarks- 
ville: Northern Standard office, 1847.] 89* 


Not seen: advertised for sale in the Northern Standard, December 4, 
1847, p. 3. 


Texas. General land office. (Thomas William Ward.) 
First biennial report of the Commissioner of the General 
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land office of the State of Texas. Printed at the “Democrat” 
office. [Austin, 1847.] 12 p. 21 cm. 40* 

Appears also as pages 51-62 of the Senate Journal, and pages 120-131 
of the House Journal, 2nd Legislature. 


Texas. Governor, 1846-1847. (J. Pinckney Henderson.) 


Governor’s message, to the Legislature of the State of Texas. 
Read 16th December, 1847. Austin, Texas. Printed at the 
“Democrat” office. [Austin, Texas, 1847.] 11 p. 21 cm. 41 


Appears also as pages 8-18 of the Senate Journal, and pages 19-28 of 
the House Journal, 2nd Legislature. 

The message was accompanied by the reports of the several state depart- 
ments. The reports of the Comptroller’s office and of the General land 
office were printed in pamphlet form. See nos. 38 and 40. The reports of 
the Adjutant general, Attorney-general, Secretary of state, and Treasurer 
were printed in the Appendix to the House Journal, 2nd Legislature. See 
no. 78. The Treasurer’s report for 1846 accompanies the report for 1847. 


TxWFM. 


Texas. Supreme court. 
Rules for the government of the District courts. [Clarksville: 


Northern Standard office. 1847.] 43° 


Not seen: printed in the Northern Standard, October 2, 1847, and 
advertised for sale by same, December 11, 1847, p. 3. 


Victoria, Texas. Citizens. 
Victoria, Texas. National road to California. Public meeting 
[December 18, 1847.] [Victoria Advocate office? 1847.] 8p. 43 
MH. Sabin, volume 3, no. 11,527. 


1848 


Baptists. Texas. 

Minutes of the second annual session of the Colorado associa- 
tion, held with the Austin church, commencing on Thursday, 
before the first Lord’s day in November, 1848, and ending on 
the following Monday. Austin, Texas: Printed at the office of 
“The Texas Democrat.” 1848. 11 p. 20 cm. 44 

TxFwSB. 


Organization and proceedings of the Baptist State convention 
of Texas. Held with the Antioch church, Anderson, Grimes 
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county, September 8-12, 1848. Banner print, Huntsville. [1848.] 


12 p. 22.5 cm. ppw. 45 
NHC-S. PCC. Tx. TxD-T. TxFwSB. TxU (microfilm). TxWB. 


Minutes of the ninth anniversary of the Union Baptist asso- 
ciation, held with the Independence church, Washington Co., 
Texas. Commencing Sept. 28, and ending Oct. 2, 1848. [n. p. 
1848.] 8. [1] p. 1 table 20.5 cm. 46 

TxFwSB. TxU (microfilm). 


Byrne, William Cummins. 

Jesuit interference with domestic affairs. A true statement 
of facts concerning the conduct of the Jesuit priests of Texas. 
By William Cummins Byrne. Galveston, October, 1848. Printed 
in the Galveston-Zeitung office by C. H. Biichner. 70 p. 22.3 
cm. ppw. 47 


F. J. Calvit vs. John W. Cloud. 

Supreme court. F. J. Calvit, plaintiff in execution, vs. John W. 
Cloud, defendant in execution, James C. Walker, guardian claim- 
ant. James W. Henderson for appellee. [n.p. n.d. Houston? 1848.] 
12 p. 20.5 cm. 48* 

Caption title. 

Tx-SC. Wright. 


Supreme court. F. J. Calvit, plaintiff in execution, vs. J. W. 
Cloud, defendant in execution. James Walker, guardian of 
Adam FE. Cloud, claimant. Appeal from Harris. Case no. 1844. 
James C. Walker, for appellee. [n.p. n.d. Houston? 1848.] 19 p. 
22.5 cm. 49* 


Caption title. 
Henderson and Walker were associate counsel, but presented separate 


briefs. 
Tx-SC. Wright. 


De Cordova, J., General land agent. 

Circular. ... [The opinion of Judge Lipscomb in the case of 
Heirs of Hunt vs. the Heirs of Robinson.] J. De Cordova. Hous- 
ton, February 4, 1848. [n.p. Houston? 1848.] Broadside printed 
in four columns. 1 p. 26.5 x 38 cm. (26 x 36 cm.) 50* 
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Freemasons. Texas. 

The constitution of the Grand lodge of Free and Accepted 
masons of the State of Texas, adopted at the grand annual com- 
munication held in the city of Austin, January, A. D. 1848, 
A. L. 5848. Victoria: Printed at the Advocate office. 1848. 
22 p. 19.8 cm. ppw. 51 

T<U, 


Proceedings of the Grand lodge of Free and Accepted masons 
of Texas, held at the city of Austin, January, 1848. Most wor- 
shipful Geo. M. Patrick, Grand master. A. S. Ruthven, Grand 
secretary, Houston. Victoria: Printed at the Advocate office. 
1848. 81 p. 20 cm. 52 

IaCrM. MBFM. NNFM. 


Jones, Anson. 

Letters, relating to the history of annexation, by Anson Jones, 
Ex-president of Texas. Galveston. Printed at the Civilian 
office. 1848. 30 p. 18.2 cm. 53 

MH. Tx. TxComT. TxDaM (photostat). TxGR. TxU. 


Mason, Charles, and Miller, W. D. 

Texas public debt. Agency for the settlement of claims of 
every nature and description, against the late Republic of Texas. 
[Austin? 1848?] Broadside. 1 p. 21.8 x 26.5 cm. (16.2 x 
21.5 cm.) 54* 


Richardson, Chauncey. 

A sermon, preached on the occasion of the death of Mrs. 
Sarah E. Waters, late consort of Col. J. D. Waters, at Arcola, 
Fort Bend county, Texas. March 19th, 1848. ... By Rev. Chaun- 
cey Richardson, A. M., President of Rutersville College, and 
of the Texas Literary Institute. Galveston, Texas; Published 
at the office of the ‘““News,”’ 1848. 20 p. 22 cm. ppw. 55 

ix. TxD. 


San Antonio, Texas. Citizens. 

Complimentary ball to Col. Hays, Maj. Chevallie and com- 
mand. [Thursday evening next, at Mr. B. Callaghan’s Hall.] 
San Antonio, November 12, 1848. [San Antonio, 1848.] Folder 
with one page of print. 10.8x 17cm. (7.8 x 12 cm.) 56* 


TxU. 
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Smith, Ashbel. 

An address delivered in the city of Galveston on the 22d of 
February, 1848, the anniversary of the birth of Washington, 
and of the battle of Buena Vista. By Ashbel Smith. News 
office: Galveston. W. Richardson, publisher. 17 p. 23 cm. 57 

CSmH. CU-B. MB. MBFM. TMeC. Tx. TxH. TxU. WHi. 


Taliaferro, R. H. 

Evidences of Christianity briefly stated by Rev. R. H. Talia- 
ferro. Austin: Printed at the “Democrat” office. 1848. iv, 
88 p. 23 cm. ppw. 58 

Hip 


Texas. Comptroller’s office. (James B. Shaw.) 

Circular, to assessors and collectors of taxes for the several 
counties of the State of Texas. ... [Sends copies of new tax 
laws with instructions.] James B. Shaw, Comptroller. Austin, 
April 7, 1848. Broadside printed in five columns. 1 p. 38 x 53 
cm. (33 x 48.5 cm.) 59 

TX. 


Circular, to assessors and collectors of direct taxes of the 
several counties of the State of Texas. ... [Requests that offi- 
cial bond be forwarded without delay.] James B. Shaw, Comp- 
troller. Austin, September 10, 1848. Folder with three pages 
of print. 21 x 26.5 cm. (16 x 22 cm.) 60 


To the Assessor and Collector of county. ... [Orders 
suspension of sale of land of nonresident owners, for failure to 
pay taxes.] James B. Shaw, Comptroller. Austin, October 19, 
1848. Folder with one page of print. 20 x 25cm. (16.5 x 10.5 
cm.) 61* 

Tx: 


To the landholders in the State of Texas. ... [Instructions 
how to assess lands located elsewhere than in county where 
owner lives.] James B. Shaw, Comptroller. Austin, December 
18, 1848. Folder with one page of print. 18.5 x 31.2 cm. (16.2 
x 17.5 cm.) 62 

Also printed in the Northern Standard, January 10, 1849, p. 4. 


Tx, 
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Report [for the period from February 19, 1846, to October 31, 
1847]. [Austin: Printed at the “Democrat” office? 1848.] 63* 


Not seen: 350 copies ordered to be printed. (Senate Journal, 2nd 
Legislature, p. 227.) Appears also as pages 38-66 of House Journal, 2nd 
Legislature. 


Texas. Governor, 1847-1849. (George T. Wood.) 

Governor Wood’s message to the Legislature of the State of 
Texas. December 29, 1847. [Printed at the “Democrat” office, 
Austin. 1848.] 7 p. 21.5 cm. 64 


Caption title. Appears also as pages 76-82 of Senate Journal, and as 
pages 166-173 of House Journal, 2nd Legislature. 


Tx. TxU. TxWFM. 


Texas. Laws, statutes, etc. 
An act regulating elections. Approved March 16, 1848. Span- 
ish edition. 65* 


Not seen; 80 copies furnished R. S. Neighbors by Secretary of State 
(Appendix to House Journal, 8d Legislature, 2d session, p. 73). 


Laws passed by the second Legislature of the State of Texas. 
Volume II. Published by authority. Houston: Printed at the 
Telegraph office, 1848. 318, viii, [20] p. 20.5 cm. 66 


Volume II—Part I. General laws, pp. [8]-318; index to general laws, 
pp. [i]-viii. Appendix: State government personnel, pp. [8-6]; financial 
statement, pp. [7-14]; state census of 1847, pp. [15-20]. 


C-L. Ia. IaU-L. In-SC. MdBB. Mi-L. NNLI. Nb. Nj. Nv. OC-L. 
RPL. Tx. TxH. TxU. TxU-L. W. WaU. 


Special laws passed by the second Legislature of the State 
of Texas. Volume II [-Part II]. Published by authority. Hous- 
ton: Printed at the Telegraph office, 1848. pp. [821]-426, [6] 
p. 19 cm. 67 

CB. Ia. In-SC. MdBB. Mi-L. NNLI. Nj. RPL. Tx. W. 


Texas. 1st Legislature (Feb. 16-March 18, 1846). Senate. 


Journals of the Senate of the first Legislature of the State 
of Texas. Published by authority. Clarksville: Printed at the 
Standard office. 1848. 374, 115, 15 p. 20 cm. 68 


Appendix to the Journals of the Senate (115 p.) contains Governor’s 
message, February 24, 1846, pp. [3]-11; report of the Treasurer, February 
15, 1846, pp. [13]-99; report of the commissioner of the General land office, 
February 17, 1846, pp. [101]-104; various committee reports, pp. [105]-115. 
Index to the laws, pp. [1]-15. 


Tx. TxCsA. TxH. TxU. TxWFM. 
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Texas. 1st Legislature. House. 

Journals of the House of Representatives of the first Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas. Published by authority. Clarks- 
ville: Printed at the Standard office. 1848. 733 p. 21cm. 69 


Tx. TxCsA. TxU. TxWFM. 


Texas. 2d Legislature (Dec. 138-March 20, 1848). Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Report, to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the State of Texas, [by] the 
Joint Special committee, to whom was referred, the petition of 
Thomas F. McKinney. R. Bache, chairman on part of Senate; 
James L. Allen, chairman on part of House. [n.p. Austin, 
1848?] Broadside printed in three columns. 1 p. 20.2 x 24.2 
cm. (18 x 21 cm.) 70 


The report is dated Jan. 24, 1848. Appears also as pages 207-210 of 
Senate Journal, and pages 404-407 of House Journal, 2d Legislature. 


Report of the Special committee raised by the Senate and 
House of Representatives for the purpose of examining into 
the condition of the offices of Comptroller of Public Accounts 
and Treasurer of the State. H. J. Jewett, chairman on part of 
Senate; B. F. Tankersley, chairman on part of House. [n.p. 
Austin, 1848.] 


Not seen; provision for distributing it is made by appropriation act, 
approved February 11, 1850. Appears also as pages 456-466 of House 
Journal, 2d Legislature. 


Texas. 2d Legislature. Senate. 

Journals of the Senate of the State of Texas. Second Legis- 
lature. Published by authority. Houston: Printed at the Tele- 
graph office. 1848. 683 p. 21 cm. 72 


Tx. TxU. TxWFM. 


Texas. 2d Legislature. House. 

A bill to be entitled an Act to provide for the establishment 
of free public schools in the different counties of this State, 
with amendments, reported by the majority of the commit- 
tee on Education. [Printed at the “Democrat” office, Austin? 
1848.] 7s" 


Not seen: 166 copies ordered to be printed (House Journal, 2nd Legis- 
lature, p. 298). 
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A bill to be entitled an Act to provide for the assessment and 
collection of taxes. [Printed at the “Democrat” office, Austin? 
1848.] 75° 

Not seen; 100 copies ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 320). 


A bill to be entitled an Act to raise a revenue by direct taxa- 
tion. [Printed at the “Democrat” office, Austin? 1848.] 75* 


Not seen; 100 copies ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 320). 


A bill to be entitled an Act to apportion Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature among the several counties of this 
State according to the requirements of the constitution. [Printed 
at the “Democrat” office, Austin, 1848.] 76* 


Not seen; 100 copies ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 447). 


Captions of the laws passed at the present session of the Leg- 
islature. [Printed at the “Democrat” office, Austin. 1848.] 77* 


Not seen; 1000 copies ordered to be printed (Jbid., p. 1092). 


Journals of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Texas. Second Legislature. Published by authority. Houston: 
Printed at the Telegraph office. 1848. 1138, 30 p. 21 cm. 78 


Appendix (30 pages) contains two messages of Governor Henderson, 
December 20, 1847, p. [3]-4; message of Governor Wood, January 18, 1848, 
pp. 5-6; report of the Treasurer, James H. Raymond, December 7, 1846, 
pp. 6-10, and December 1, 1847, pp. 10-15; report of the Collector of 
customs at the port of Galveston, H. G. Runnels, December 22, 1847, pp. 
15-16; report of the Adjutant general, Wm. G. Cooke, December 9, 1847, 
pp. 17-23; report of the Secretary of state, David G. Burnet, December 10, 
1847, pp. 24-25; report of the Attorney-general, John W. Harris, December 
20, 1847, pp. 25-30. 


TxCsA. TxH. TxU. TxWFM. 


Rules for conducting the business of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Texas. [Printed at the “Democrat” office, 
Austin? 1848.] 7" 


pid ed 250 copies ordered to be printed (House Journal, 2d Legislature, 
p. 


Texas. Supreme court. 

Reports of cases argued and decided in the Supreme court 
of the State of Texas, during December term, 1846, and a part 
of December term, 1847. By James Webb and Thomas H. Duval, 
Councillors at law, and Reporters of the decisions of the Supreme 
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court of Texas. Volume I. Galveston: Printed at the News 
office. MDCCCXLVIII. vii, [1], 855, p. 2 leaves, 22 cm. 80 


Preface, [iii]-iv; list of cases, v-vii; personnel of the court; decisions, 
pp. [1]-809; index, pp. [811]-843; Rules of the Supreme court, adopted 
at the January term, 1840, pp. [845]-847; Rules adopted since—but prior 
to the December term, 1846, p. 847; Rules adopted by the Supreme court 
at the December term, 1846, pp. 848; Rules for the District courts, adopted 
by the Supreme court at the January term, 1840, pp. 849-853; Rules for the 
government of the District courts, adopted by the Supreme court, April, 
1847, pp. 853-855; memorandum by the reporters, 1 leaf; errata, 1 leaf. 


CSmH. F-SC. G. GAFL. Ia. IaDaGL. In-SC. KyLoU-L. L. LNUCA. 
MdBB. Me-LR. Mi-L. MoKB. NN. NNLI. Nb. Ne-S. Nj. Nv. OrSC. 
PU-L. RpL. TxDaM-L. TxSaCiA. TxSaSM-L. TxU-L. TxWB-L. W. 


(To be continued) 
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TEXAS COLLECTION 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


Without perspective, the business of writing history becomes 
tricky indeed, but Texas Collection will hazard one guess: that 
in years to come the speech which Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox made in Houston, December 21, 1942, will become the 
most quoted utterance made in Texas in the year that has just 
passed. It will, therefore, become the most historic expression 
in Texas for 1942. 

Secretary Knox can be paraphrased briefly. He said that in 
the present war the record of Texas is in all particulars excep- 
tionally good. He said that in comparison with other states, 
Texas stands first on the list—as having contributed a larger 
percentage of men to the fighting forces. 

The press reports that I saw gave the figures stated by the 
Secretary but missed or slighted his interpretation as to why 
Texas has made such a record. Why Texas has made such a 
record should be at least equally as important as the record 
itself. 

Knox explained why in terms of the Alamo, San Jacinto, 
the Texas navy, Hood’s brigade, etc.—in other words, in terms 
of our history. Texas rises to heights of greatness in time of 
crisis because of her history. It is inescapable—it should answer 
forever the question of the value of history—and history is 
made up of both the event and the record thereof. 

It took great patriots to stud Texas history with great 
events, and it has taken patient effort on the part of the 
Association and a group of Texas historians to put and keep 
the events in the knowledge, hearts, and conscience of Texans. 

This is not to say that the average Texan is naturally bel- 
ligerent, violent, or brutal. We are, on the average, peace-loving, 
hospitable, and kindly. But we do have in our backgrounds, 
in our traditions—yes, in our history—the quality which makes 
us, when the going gets rough, the kind of courageous persons 
that the rest of the world can but admire. 

Most of all, what is said here is not meant to disparage any 
other people. The Minnesota Swede, the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
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the Iowa Midwesterner, the Boston Irishman, and others will 
fight, but not any of them hesitate to team up with one of the 
fighting Texans—a man who makes good company at home or 
in a fox-hole and who serves with distinction in time of crisis 
because he is conscious of his historic past. 


Many members of the Association have been keeping up with 
Professor W. P. Webb in his sojourn at Oxford through his 
“England in Wartime” series in The Dallas Morning News. 
All in all, Professor Webb seems to be enjoying thoroughly his 
English and Oxford visit, although he admits at times home- 
sickness for Texas and his Friday Mountain Ranch. He has 
been doing quite a bit of speaking, including one address over 
BBC which was sent short-wave to America. 

It may interest many to learn that the Oxford Press has 
announced that it will bring out soon an English edition of 
The Great Plains. Forthcoming numbers of The American 
Oxonian will carry selections of articles written by Professor 
Webb. 

His report, in a recent letter, of English historical activities 
gives courage to many of us in Texas. He writes: 

Obviously someone must hold now to something that looks beyond the 
present emergency and people at war. I feel that history, by which I mean 
simply a knowledge of our past—is one heritage that we can hold and, 
if we are to survive the war, is worth holding. 

Feeling this way, I am convinced that history should not be scuttled in 
an emergency. It has positive uses, one of which is to keep people 
informed as to how we got this way. 

Whatever shortcomings the English may have, abandonment of their 
ties with the past is not one of them. There have just come to me several 
pamphlets put out recently by The English Historical Association. Have 
they folded up or contracted during the war? Quite the contrary. They 
have expanded their program under the direction of W. M. Medlicott, who, 
by the way, once taught at The University of Texas. The British govern- 
ment is now quite properly backing this Association. I have been asked 
to prepare a pamphlet for their series, but have not yet reached a decision. 

In Texas we may have to suspend less essential activities, but the con- 


tinuity of the Texas State Historical Association must be preserved, and 
there is no reason why it should not be preserved. 


This number of The Quarterly has been planned not only by 
the editorial staff but by every member of the Executive Coun- 
cil. We trust that this number will, in some smail way, reflect 
the high regard which the members of the Association have 
for Dr. Barker and the debt of the people of Texas to him. 

Requests for a complete listing of Dr. Barker’s writings are 
frequently made to the Association and also to the Texas Col- 
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lection of the Library at the University. The following is pre- 
sented in response to these requests :* 


THE WRITINGS OF EUGENE C. BARKER 
Books WRITTEN 


A School History of Texas. Chicago (Row, Peterson and Co.), 
1912. (With Charles Shirley Potts and Charles W. Rams- 
dell). 

The Life of Stephen F. Austin, Founder of Texas, 1793-1836. 
Nashville, Dallas (Cokesbury Press), 1925. 

Mexico and Texas, 1821-1825. Dallas (The P. L. Turner Co.), 
1928. 

Texas History for High Schools and Colleges. (Formerly en- 
titled: Readings in Texas History for High Schools and 
Colleges) Dallas (The Southwest Press), 1929. 

The Story of Our Nation. Evanston, Illinois (Row, Peterson 
and Co.), 1929. (With William E. Dodd and Walter Pres- 
cott Webb). 

Our Nation Begins. Evanston, Illinois (Row, Peterson and Co.), 
1932. (With William E. Dodd and Walter Prescott Webb). 

Our Nation Grows Up. Evanston, Illinois (Row, Peterson and 
Co.), 1932. (With William E. Dodd and Walter Prescott 
Webb). 

Old Europe and Our Nation. Evanston, Illinois (Row, Peterson 
and Co.), 19382. (With Frederic Duncalf and Frances Leon- 
ard Bacon). 

The Growth of a Nation, the United States of America. Evan- 
ston, Illinois (Row, Peterson and Co.), 1934. (With Walter 
Prescott Webb and William E. Dodd). 

Our Nation’s Development. Evanston, Illinois (Row, Peterson 
and Co.), 1934. (With William E. Dodd and Henry S. Com- 
mager). 

The Father of Texas. Indianapolis, New York (The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.), 1935. 

The Building of Our Nation. Evanston, Illinois (Row, Peterson 
and Co.), 1937. (With Henry Steele Commager and Walter 
Prescott Webb). 


*For valuable aid in the preparation of this list thanks are extended to Mrs. Marcelle 
Lively Hamer of the Texas Collection in The University of Texas Library and to Miss 
Sunshine Neely of the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 
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The Story of Old Europe and New America. Evanston, Illinois 
(Row, Peterson and Co.), 1937. (With Mabel Rockwood 
Grimm and Matilda Hughes). 

The Story of Colonial Times. Evanston, Illinois (Row, Peterson 
and Co.), 1937. (With Mabel Rockwood Grimm and Ma- 
tilda Hughes). 

Our Nation. Evanston, Illinois (Row, Peterson and Co.), 1941. 
(With Henry Steele Commager). 


Books EDITED 


With the Makers of Texas: A Source Reader in Texas History. 
New York (American Book Company), 1904. (With Her- 
bert E. Bolton). 

The Southwestern Historical Quarterly. Austin (The Texas 
State Historical Association). (Edited twenty-seven vol- 
umes, July, 1910-April, 1937). 

Johnson, Francis White, A History of Texas and Texans. Chi- 
cago and New York (The American Historical Society), 
1914. (Edited and brought to date with the aid of E. W. 
Winkler). 

The Austin Papers, Volume I, Part I [August, 1789-December, 
1824], in Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation for the Year 1919, Volume II, Part I. Washington 
(Government Printing Office), 1924. 

The Austin Papers, Volume I, Part II [January, 1825-December, 
1827], in Annual Report of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation for the Year 1919, Volume II, Part II. Washington 
(Government Printing Office), 1924. 

The Austin Papers, Volume II [January, 1828-September, 1834], 
in Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the Year 1922, Volume II. Washington (Government 
Printing Office), 1928. 

The Austin Papers, Volume III [October, 1834-January, 1837]. 
Austin (University of Texas Press), [1927]. 

Newton, Lewis William, and Herbert P. Gambrell, A Social and 
Political History of Texas. Dallas (The Southwest Press), 
1932. 

The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863. Austin (The Univer- 
sity of Texas Press), I, 1938; II, 1939; III, 1940; IV, 1941; 
V, 1941; VI, 1941. (With Amelia Williams). 
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Dictionary of American History, I-V, and Index. New York 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), 1940. (Member of Advisory 
Council of Editorial Staff). 


PUBLISHED ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


“Difficulties of A Mexican Revenue Officer in Texas,” The Quar- 
terly of the Texas State Historical Association, IV, No. 3 
(January, 1901), 190-202. 

“‘The Whip-Handle Dispatch’” (a note), The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, IV, No. 3 (January, 
1901), 232-233. 

“The Texas Republican” (a note), The Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, IV, No. 3 (January, 1901), 
233-234. 

“The San Jacinto Campaign,” The Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, IV, No. 4 (April, 1901), 237-345. 

“Funeral of the ‘Heroes of the Alamo’ ” (a note), The Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, V, No. 1 (July, 
1901), 69-70. 

“The Organization of the Texas Revolution,” Publications of 
the Southern History Association, V, No. 6 (November, 
1901), 451-476. 

“The African Slave Trade in Texas,” The Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, VI, No. 2 (October, 1902), 
145-158. 

“Report on the Public Archives of Texas,” Second Report of 
Public Archives Commission in Annual Report of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association for the Year 1901 (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1902), II, 353-358. 

“The Tampico Expedition,” The Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Associai'», VI, No. 3 (January, 1903), 169-186. 

“Mirabeau Buonaparte Lainar,” University of Texas Record, V, 
No. 2 (August, 1903), 146-160. 

“Some Fannin Correspondence” (a note), The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, VII, No. 4 (April, 1904), 
318-325. 

“The Battle of Velasco” (a note), The Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, VII, No. 4 (April, 1904), 
326-328. 

“The Finances of the Texas Revolution,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, XIX, No. 4 (December, 1904), 612-635. 
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“The Texan Revolutionary Army,” The Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, IX, No. 4 (April, 1906), 227- 
261. 

“Proceedings of the Permanent Council’ (a note), The Quar- 
terly of the Texas State Historical Association, IX, No. 4 
(April, 1906), 287-288. 

“Land Speculation as a Cause of the Texas Revolution,” The 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, X, No. 
1 (July, 1906), 76-95. 

“President Jackson and the Texas Revolution,” The American 
Historical Review, XII, No. 4 (July, 1907), 788-809. 
“The Convention of 1836” (a note), The Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, XII, No. 3 (January, 1909), 

247-248. 

“James H. C. Miller and Edward Gritten,”’ The Quarterly of 
the Texas State Historical Association, XIII, No. 2 (Octo- 
ber, 1909), 145-153. 

“Texas as a Republic,” in J. A. C. Chandler (ed.), The South 
in the Building of the Nation (Richmond, Virginia, The 
Southern Historical Publication Society, 1909), III, 359-381. 

“Stephen F. Austin and the Independence of Texas,” The Quar- 
terly of the Texas State Historical Association, XIII, No. 4 
(April, 1910), 257-284. 

“Professor George Pierce Garrison: An Appreciation,” The 
University of Texas Record, X, No. 3 (January 8, 1911), 
190-194. (Paper read at library session of Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at San Antonio, Texas, December 
1, 1910). 

“Some Causes of the Texan Declaration of Independence,” The 
University of Texas Record, X, No. 4 (April 22, 1911), 
336-341. (Faculty address at celebration of Texas Inde- 
pendence Day by students of The University of Texas, 
March 2, 1911). 

“The Butler Papers and a Supplement to the Austin Papers” 
(a note), The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, XIV, No. 4 (April, 1911), 331-332. 

“The Texan Declaration of Causes for Taking Up Arms Against 
Mexico,” The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, XV, No. 3 (January, 1912), 173-185. 

“Public Opinion in Texas Preceding the Revolution,” Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
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1911 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1913), I, 
217-228. 

“Texas,” in Hart and McLaughlin (eds.), Cyclopedia of Amer- 
tcan Government (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 
1914), III, 529-532. 

“Galveston,” in Hart and McLaughlin (eds.), Cyclopedia of 
American Government (New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1914), II, 68. 

“The United States and Mexico, 1835-1837,” The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, I, No. 1 (June, 1914), 3-30. 
“Southern History in the South,” The Nation, XCIX, No. 1 (July 
2, 1914), 14-15; The Alcalde, II, No. 8 (August, 1914), 

988-990. 

“Source Readings in Texas History,” The Texas History Teach- 
ers’ Bulletin, III, No. 3 (May 15, 1915), 65-67; IV, No. 1 
(November 15, 1915), 15-36; IV, No. 2 (February 15, 1916), 
41-45; IV, No. 3 (May 15, 1916), 12-20; V, No. 1 (Novem- 
ber 15, 1916), 13-27; V, No. 2 (February 15, 1917), 39-45; 
V, No. 3 (May 15, 1917), 62-72; VI, No. 1 (November 15, 
1917), 20-32; VI, No. 2 (February 15, 1918), 43-60. 

“A Glimpse of the Texas Fur Trade in 1832,” The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XIX, No. 3 (January, 1916), 279-282. 

“Don Carlos Barrett,” The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XX, No. 2 (October, 1916), 139-145. 

“California as the Cause of the Mexican War,” The Texas Re- 
view, II, January, 1917, 213-221. 

Ferguson’s War on The University of Texas: A Chronological 
Outline, January 12, 1915, to July 31, 1917, Inclusive. Aus- 
tin (The Ex-students Association of The University of 
Texas), 1917. 

“Notes on Early Texas Newspapers, 1819-1836,” The South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XXI, No. 2 (October, 1917), 
127-144. 

“The Government of Austin’s Colony, 1821-1831,” The South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XXI, No. 3 (January, 1918), 
223-252. 

“Stephen F. Austin,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, V, 
No. 1 (June, 1918), 20-35; The Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXII, No. 1 (July, 1918), 1-17. 

“Texas,” in The Encyclopedia Britannica (13th edition, New 
York, 1922), III, 762-763. 
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“An Estimate of Dr. Vinson,” The Alcalde, XI, No. 3 (July, 
1923), 273-274. 

“Notes on the Colonization of Texas,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, X, No. 2 (September, 1923), 141-152; The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVII, No. 2 (October, 
1923), 108-119. 

“The Influence of Slavery in the Colonization of Texas,” Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, XI, No. 1 (June, 1924), 
3-36; The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, No. 
1 (July, 1924), 1-33. 

“Academic Freedom for University Faculty Demanded,” San 
Antonio Express (San Antonio, Texas), June 15, 1925. 
“History: A Brief Statement of Aims” (editorial), The Daily 

Texan (The University of Texas). 

“The Historian Explains,” The Alcalde, XIV, No. 8 (July, 1926), 
582-583. 

(Address on April 30, 1926, at dinner in honor of the 
appearance of his book, The Life of Stephen F. Austin). 

“Branch Tanner Archer,” Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), I, 338-339. 

“Moses Austin,” Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), I, 338-339. 

“Stephen Fuller Austin,” Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), I, 437-440. 

“On the Historiography of American Territorial Expansion,” 
in J. F. Willard and C. B. Goodykoontz (eds.), The Trans- 
Mississippi West (Boulder, University of Colorado, 1930), 
219-247. 

“The Changing View of the Function of History,” The Social 
Studies, XXIX, No. 4 (April, 1938), 149-154. 

(Read before the History Section of the Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Houston, Texas, November, 1937). 

Two Gentlemen of The University of Texas (Appreciations of 
Henry Winston Harper and William James Battle). Hous- 
ton (The Rein Company), 1941. 

“Life in the Republic of Texas,” Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting of the Philosophical Society of Texas, Austin, De- 
cember 5, 1941 (Dallas, The Philosophical Society of Texas, 
1942), 11-35. 


“The Importance of Local History” (editorial), The Junior His- 
torian, II, No. 4 (January, 1942). 
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“Three Types of Historical Interpretation,” The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XLV, No. 4 (April, 1942), 323-334. 


“Native Latin American Contribution to the Colonization and 
Independence of Texas,” The Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, XLVI, No. 4 (April, 1943), 317-335. 


ARTICLES EDITED 


Bugbee, Lester Gladstone, “Report on Bexar Archives,” Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1902 (Washington, 1903), I, 357-363. (Additions and cor- 
rections by E. C. Barker). 

“Journal of the Permanent Council, October 11-27, 1825,” The 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, VII, 
No. 4 (April, 1904), 249-278. 

“Journal of Stephen F. Austin on His First Trip to Texas, 1821,” 
The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 
VII, No. 4 (April, 1904), 286-307. 

“General Austin’s Order Book for the Campaign of 1835,” The 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, XI, 
No. 1 (July, 1907), 1-55. 

“Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, 1828- 
1832,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXI, No. 3 (Jan- 
uary, 1918), 299-326; XXI, No. 4 (April, 1918), 395-423; 
XXII, No. 1 (July, 1918), 78-95; XXII, No. 2 (October, 
1918), 180-196; XXII, No. 3 (January, 1919), 272-278; 
XXII, No. 4 (April, 1919), 353-359. 


The following articles are from documents selected and fur- 
nished by Dr. Barker: 


“Documents on the Texas Revolution,” Publications of the 
Southern History Association, VI, No. 1 (January, 1902), 
33-39. 


“William Barrett Travis, the Hero of the Alamo,” Publications 
of the Southern History Association, VI, No. 5 (September, 
1902), 417-421. 


“Documentary Progress of Texas Revolutionary Sentiment as 
Seen in Columbia,” Publications of the Southern History 
Association, VII, No. 1 (January, 1903), 25-31; VII, No. 2 
(March, 1903), 85-95; VII, No. 3 (May, 1903), 200-206; 
VII, No. 4 (July, 1903), 238-246. 
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“Pioneer Municipalities in Texas Revolution—Mina and San 
Felipe—Documents, 1835,” Publications of the Southern 
History Association, VIII, No. 1 (January, 1904), 1-22. 

“Reasons from Both Sides in the Texas Revolution—Documents, 
1835,” Publications of the Southern History Association, 
VIII, No. 2 (March, 1904), 104-118. 

“Conservatives and Renegades in Texas Revolution—Documents, 
1835,” Publications of the Southern History Association, 
VIII, No. 5 (September, 1904), 343-362. 

“The First Clash in the Texas Revolution—the Taking of 
Anahuac by Travis—Documents, 1835,” Publications of the 
Southern History Association, IX, No. 2 (March, 1905), 
87-98; IX, No. 3 (May, 1905), 160-173; IX, No. 4 (July, 
1905), 226-233. 


UNPUBLISHED PAPERS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


“Is A. & M. a Branch of the University?” (Prepared for Presi- 
dent Splawn). 

“Stephen F. Austin and Public Education.” (Read at Texas 
State Teachers Association Meeting, Historical Section). 

“Intellectual Spirit of the University.” (Read at President 
H. Y. Benedict’s dinner for new faculty men). 

“Stephen F. Austin’s Service to Texas.” (Read at Celebration 
of November 3 [1939], at Normangee, Texas). 

“The Constitution and the Motives of its Makers.” (Read to 
Colonial Dames). 

“The History of the Littlefield Fund for Southern History.” 
(Read at Town and Gown Club, 1939). 

“Some Appreciation of the Work of Perceval Gibbon: Intro- 
duction to a Reading.” (Read at Town and Gown Club, 
1940). 

“The Career and Character of Stephen F. Austin.” (Read at 
Transylvania Alumni Meeting, Transylvania College, June 
3, 1940). 

“100 Years Ago in East Texas.” (Read at regional meeting 
of the Texas State Historical Association, Tyler, 1941). 

“A Pioneer Doctor [E. A. Pye].” (Read at Town and Gown 
Club, 1941). 

“The Historical Function of the Local Library.” 

“Reflections of a Biographer.” 

“Notes on Peter W. Grayson.” 
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“The Obligation of the Historian.” (Phi Beta Kappa Address 
at Rice Institute, Houston). 

Address. (Delivered before San Antonio Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa). 


Dr. Barker wrote the inscription for Stephen F. Austin’s 
statue in San Felipe Park. He has also written memorial appre- 
ciations of: Judge A. E. Wilkinson, Will C. Hogg, R. L. Batts, 
H. Y. Benedict, F. B. Marsh, J. E. Pearce, and Charles W. 


Ramsdell. 


A recent letter to the Association from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, says in part: 

Contributions made to you are deductible by the donors in arriving at 
their taxable net income in the manner and to the extent provided by 
section 23(0) and (q) of the Internal Revenue Code and corresponding 
provisions of prior revenue acts. 

Bequests, legacies, devises or transfers, to or for your use are deductible 
in arriving at the value of the net estate of a decedent for estate tax 
purposes in the manner and to the extent provided by sections 812(d) 
and 861(a) (3) of the Code and/or corresponding provisions of prior revenue 
acts. Gifts of property to you are deductible in computing net gifts for 
gift tax purposes in the manner and to the extent provided in section 
1004(a) (2) (B) and 1004(b) (2) and (3) of the Code and/or corresponding 
provisions of prior revenue acts. 

Dr. Eugene C. Barker has recently written: “In proportion 
to the limited resources available, the Association has faith- 
fully fulfilled its purpose.” The Treasury Department’s ruling 
makes it possible for persons who pay large income taxes to 
make substantial contributions to the Association without af- 


fecting greatly their net income. 


In 1881 William Henry Bush left Chicago by rail for Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, whence he traveled well armed by stage- 
coach across the Llano Estacado to Tascosa, Texas. He later 
acquired the Frying Pan Ranch and freighted barbed wire over- 
land by ox-teams from Kansas to fence for the first time a cattle 
ranch on the Texas plains. After the coming of the railroad 
he stimulated the immigration of new settlers by the breaking 
of sod and by the planting of wheat. To commemorate his 
pioneer work and his faith in the future of the Panhandle, his 
wife, Ruth Gentry Bush, has begun the William Henry Bush 
Collection of Books on the Southwest, which she has presented 
to the Amarillo Public Library. 
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John Gould of The Wichita Daily Times, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
writes: 


I hope that the biographical sketches will have both the scope and the 
treatment that The Handbook’s purposes require. I have in mind three 
categories of biography, other than the “big” names of Texas: (1) biog- 
raphies of the lesser figures of the Republic period, who have been neg- 
lected—Childress, Grayson, Archer, for example; (2) brief sketches of non- 
Texans who have wrought upon Texas’ affairs in various ways—Grenville 
Dodge, Jay Gould, Sam Colt, among many; and (3) brief sketches of men 
who did not figure prominently in State affairs, but whose achievements 
and influence in their own counties and regions were noteworthy—J. A. 
Kemp and Frank Kell of this city, for example. 


E. W. Winkler, Bibliographer of The University of Texas 
Library, makes the following contribution and query, and then 
states that the question has kept him on the lookout for many 
years, but is still unanswered. Possibly its being passed on 
through the Texas Collection to a wider circle of alert students 
may produce an answer. 


Dr. Joseph Henry Barnard, 1804-1861, had recently located in Chicago 
when the call from Texas for volunteers in the Texas revolutionary army 
reached that city. Early in December he and a few companions answered 
that call. Christmas Day was _ in St. Louis, and on January 6, 1836, 
yo arrived in New Orleans. While there he made following entry in his 

iary: 
The news of the taking of San Antonio, and the death of the 
gallant Milam, had reached here—had been dramatized and acted 
on the stage with great applause. 


Who can give information about this drama and its author? a 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry Ray of Vernon, Texas, have for- 
warded to the Association a small mimeographed pamphlet done 
by them in 1941 entitled Archaeological Research in Wilbarger 
County, Texas. The pamphlet is a valuable introduction to 
Indian campsites, flint projectiles, pictographs, pottery, etc. in 
the Wilbarger County area. Mr. and Mrs. Ray report: “Our 
efforts here were repaid by pleasure ir. field research work and 
our love of the land enjoyed an ever increasing tempo while 
engaged in following the trails of the Indian.” 


The following editorial comment is copied from The Dallas 
Morning News of December 11, 1942, under the heading “That 
Texas Handbook”: 

Members of the Texas State Historical Association have been officially 


advised that definite work has been resumed on The Handbook of Texas. 
The idea of a comprehensive two-volume encyclopedia of Texas originated 
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with Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, who outlined his plan in detail with an 
article in The News two years ago. The nation’s involvement in war 
halted this worthy and important project before it got well under way, 
and it is good news that it has been revived. 

It has been Dr. Webb’s hope, from the beginning, that The Handbook 
of Texas should be precisely that, the product, as much as might be 
possible, of the whole people of Texas. It is to insure such contribution 
that the State Historical Association, in its latest word, appeals to its 
many members throughout Texas and the nation to suggest subjects 
they deem worthy of treatment in The Handbook. More than forty gen- 
eral subjects are listed on a multigraphed sheet sent to members, who 
are asked to make additions to the list, and make suggestion of the 
person best qualified to write on a favored topic. 

By this method, the Handbook’s editors will go a long way toward 
enlisting the whole people of Texas in this enterprise. Membership in the 
State Historical Association, oldest and finest of the scholarly organiza- 
tions of Texas, means distinction for any Texan, and gives him his oppor- 
tunity to aid in making The Handbook of Texas a true mirror of the 
greatness of his state. Offering suggestions for the handbook will not 
interfere with one’s effort in support of the war, nor will consideration 
of the agenda do so. Completion and publication of a work so important 
could not be hoped for or assured until peace returns to the world. That 
may be years in the future. But it is wise and well that we carry on 
with plans and projects for the happier days to come. 


Major Ruth Cheney Streeter of Morristown, N. J., is the 
director of the newly formed Woman’s Reserve of the United 
States Marine Corps. Mrs. Streeter is the wife of Thomas W. 
Streeter, life member of the Association and well-known Texan 
bibliographer. 


The Junior Historian continues to win advocates. The fol- 
lowing is taken from The Dallas Morning News of February 
13, 1943: 

No publication in this state is welcomed by State Press with more 
anticipation than The Junior Historian, the publication for younger mem- 
bers which the Texas State Historical Association sponsors. (The South- 
western Historical Quarterly, also published by the Association, has its 
enthusiasts, too, but State Press finds that he reads The Junior Historian 
more readily and more easily.) 


A few days later the same paper said: 


The Junior Historian ... is already unearthing many fascinating and 
valuable items on Texas history, particularly stories of special interest 
and significance in [Texas] localities and communities. 


Professor Carl Coke Rister, Chairman of the Department of 
History at the University of Oklahoma, writes in support of 
The Handbook: 


I have just received your letter of November 30 describing the proposed 
Handbook of Texas. This seems to be a very worthy endeavor and if it 
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is properly supported by scholars of Texas and those who have done 
research in the general field of Texas history, there is no reason why 
Professor Webb’s dream should not be realized and there is no reason 
why it should not be a very useful work. On the enclosed form I am 
listing possible subjects together with those I might contribute myself. 


Professor Rister, who has written extensively on Texas sub- 
jects, is now working on a book to be entitled Robert E. Lee 
in Texas. Lee came to Texas with the celebrated Second Cavalry 
and served on the frontier or was Commander of the Depart- 
ment of Texas, 1856-1860. Professor Rister would be glad to 
have readers call to his attention materials dealing with the 
cavalry organization or the operations of Lee against the 
Indians. Communications should be sent directly to Professor 
Rister. 


The charm of an old Texas book is ably illustrated in a 
letter from Dr. P. I. Nixon, Vice-President of the Association. 


Dr. Nixon writes: 


Last summer I had the pleasure of addressing the graduating class of 
LaVernia High School. While in LaVernia Mr. Sterling Wheeler, the 
Methodist pastor, showed me an unsual copy of Thrall’s school History of 
Texas and later on kindly presented the copy to me. The book is prac- 
tically worn out from use but its association with a famous old Texan, 
Ranger Captain George W. Baylor, makes it unique. Scattered through- 
out its pages are numerous annotations in his own handwriting and many 
are signed with his initials G. W. B. Some of these notes are confirmatory, 
some supplementary, some contradictory; in the last instance, the impli- 
cation is about as follows: “The author is wrong. I was there & I know!” 
In connection with the State Convention of February 10, 1866, Baylor 
brands Thrall’s account of the proceedings as “pure unadulterated rot.” 

A note of grim humor is sounded on the page where Thrall states that 
the Tonkawa Indians were probably not cannibals. Captain Baylor’s com- 
ment is more definite: “Old Mura Qui Top a Tonk chief told Genl. Jno. 
R. Baylor he help eat a fat Dutchman near Fredericksburg & he was as 
good as bear meat.” 

The story of this book and the train of distress and tragedy that over- 
took too many of the families of early Texas heroes are well set forth 
in the following letter from Mr. Wheeler: 


“This volume of Thrall’s History of Texas belonged to Col. 
George Wythe Baylor. The annotations are in Col. Baylor’s own 
hand, and they were written from time to time as he read and 
reread the history, recalling facts he had observed or had heard 
from his brothers and family. 

“While I was pastor of the LaVernia Methodist Church, in 
1941, Col. Baylor’s daughter, Miss Mary Baylor, was living in a 
tin shack two miles east. During this period, her brother was 
critically ill in San Antonio and after she and I went to see him, 
she showed me this book of her father’s. Later she let me have 
it. Miss Baylor lived with her father in Old Mexico for many 
years, where they were engaged in missionary work, presumably 
under the Baptist Church. Miss Baylor insisted on living alone, 
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and accepted no material help except Government monies. When 
I used to go to visit her, she had thirteen small terriers in and 
around her house. She was as cheerful, bright and interesting 
as [could be]. . . . About an old tree near her shack, she had a 
wide variety of flowering plants, including many tropical types 
unknown to this section. 

“In her house was a trunk filled with old books, photographs 
and papers. These she planned to leave to Baylor University. 

“Miss Baylor once told me she had come to this section to die, 
and had lived longer than she expected, since she was suffering 
from an advanced case of tuberculosis. Less than two weeks 
after I had called on her, early in 1942, two Negro girls she had 
befriended found her lying fully clothed but dead on her bed 
with several of her dogs sleeping beside her.” 


The value of markings in rare old Texas books is sometimes 
debatable. Sometimes the markings are the work of egocentric 
persons and are hardly short of vandalism. Here is described, 
however, a clear case for annotations which increase immeasur- 
ably the historic value of a copy of Thrall. 


Henry T. Fletcher, Marfa, Texas, has forwarded to the Asso- 
ciation Vols. I and II, bound in beautiful calf, of Kennedy’s 
Texas (1841). Other members of the Association interested in 
the annual auction are urged to send in their book contribu- 
tions immediately. Mr. Fletcher also writes: “I am jotting 
down from time to time additional subjects for The Handbook. 
These will be supplementary to my original list.” 

Here are three distinct services, all of which are most help- 
ful in assisting the Association to carry on its program for 
Texas history. 


Mrs. Cora Carleton Glassford, 1900 R Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., writes: 


In recent research for material for an historical novel I am writing on 
Louis St. Denis, I found in the Library of Congress the journal of one 
M. André Pénicaut, which has been sought for some time. It was this 
man who went with St. Denis from Mobile across “The Province of Las 
Tekas—belonging to Spain” as it was called, to San Juan Bautista, mission 
and presidio, below the Rio Bravo. 

The journal manuscript is in the Biblioteque du Roi, Paris, but the trans- 
lation is published in “Annals of Louisiana,” included in French Historical 
Collections of Louisiana and Florida. ... This volume is in the “Rare 
Book Collection” of the Library of Congress. 


This in answer to a query in the Texas Collection for July, 
1942, asking whether or not the journal had ever been translated. 
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Judge Hampson Gary of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, La Salle Apartments, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., writes: 


By all means we must have The Handbook of Texas, and published by 
1945. There are many of us who will send you a contribution, even if it 
is only a modest one, to help defray the cost of publication. 

I am so overwhelmed with increasing work, incident to the war, I’ve 
been unable to write you about The Handbook as I wished to do. I’m 
with you 100% on this, and will help you as best I can—regardless of 
income taxes! 


Judge Gary then writes on the Battle of the Neches as a 
suitable topic for The Handbook: 


The Battle of the Neches, fought July 15 and July 16, 1839, was “second 
in its results only to that of San Jacinto.” 

Gen. Rusk, Gen. Burleson, Gen. Landrum, and Gen. Kelsey H. Douglass, 
the latter in chief command, led the Texan troops against Chief Bowles 
and his Indian warriors. Among the soldiers who fought here as privates 
in the ranks were two young men who were later to achieve fame—David 
S. Kaufman, first U. S. Congressman from Texas and for whom a county 
is named, who was wounded in the battle, and John H. Reagan, Postmaster- 
General of the Confederate States and later U. S. Senator. An extra- 
ordinary fact was that present on the field of battle was David G. Burnet, 
Vice-President of the Republic of Texas, and Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Secretary of War of the Texas Republic, both being cited in the Com- 
manding General’s Report “for active exertions on the field in both engage- 
ments” (July 15 and July 16) and for having “behaved in such manner 
as reflects great credit upon themselves.” 

The battle was fought a few miles west of Tyler, near the Neches River 
—the first day’s engagement, July 15, in what is now Henderson County; 
and the second day’s engagement, July 16, in what is now Van Zandt County, @ 
both Henderson and Van Zandt as well as Smith County being then a part : 
of Nacogdoches. The Texan troops numbered about five hundred, and the 
Indian army totaled seven or eight hundred. 

There emerges as the hero of the battle, the dauntless figure of the aged 
Indian chief, Bowles, “who remained on the field on horseback, wearing a 
handsome sword and sash which had been given him by President Houston 
... a magnificent picture of barbaric manhood.” Killed in battle leading 
his Cherokee warriors—“he acted nobly throughout and died like a gen- 
tleman.” 

The Battle of Neches in its illustrious figures and far-reaching results 
furnishes a theme for drama and romance that will appeal with increasing 
interest to historian, novelist, and poet. And the brave old Indian chief! 
Some day we may see him ride again, in movie, play or opera—may see 
him in picture and in mural. 


See: The Life of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, by Wm. Preston Johnston 
Memoirs of Judge John H. Reagan 
The Lamar Papers 
Report of Gen. Kelsey H. Douglass 
Report of Gen. Burleson 
The Texas Rangers, by Dr. Walter Prescott Webb 
Various Biographies of Gen. Sam Houston 
Various Histories of Texas 


Judge Gary has caught the whole vision of The Handbook 
and as he is a recognized authority on the history of his native 
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Texas county, Smith, he has been asked to prepare the article 
for The Handbook dealing with the battle. 


C. Allen True, now with the Office of Price Administration, 
writes: 


I shall look forward to the next number of The Quarterly. I might 
add that this publication is about the only one of a scholarly nature 
that I still read. 


T. M. Moore, Professor of Agriculture at West Texas State 
College and thoroughgoing Texan, writes from Ames, Iowa, 
where he is temporarily residing, the following observation: 


I was astounded to find here in the Middle West such a strong attach- 
ment and genuine feeling of respect for the Southwest, especially for 
Texas and Texans. There seem to be several reasons as I can evaluate 
them: (1) Texas vies agriculturally with Iowa for first place among the 
states; (2) these people here in the Corn Belt are almost wholly interested 
in agriculture viewed from an economic standpoint, and they all do winter 
finishing of feeders of some type, and when it comes to cattle they instinc- 
tively look Texasward for something to feed; (3) and finally, many of 
the men in the armed forces are trained in Texas, and Iowa has her share 
who praise the bigness and greatness of the state of bluebonnets, pecans, 
and mocking birds, as well as big-souled natives. There are other factors 
entering into the situation, but these are some current and major ones 
as I am able to see it; and I thought you might be interested somewhat 
in this situation. 


Professor Goldwin Goldsmith of the Department of Archi- 
tecture of the University writes regarding Texas and The Hand- 
book as follows: 


As a comparative newcomer to Texas (1928) I know too little about 
the State to be of much help in suggestions for The Handbook of Texas, 
but enclose a few items. 

Your letter has aroused more enthusiasm in me and stirred up my 
flagging vitality more than anything that has happened in some years. 
We have celebrated one hundred years of Texas independence. Let us 
hope that in 1945 we can, as someone has put it, “celebrate 100 years of 
getting together.” If Texans could pull together better we could make 
a name for Texas based on more than its size and such other things as 
have given us some reputation. 

We are a coastal state; why not a department of Naval Architecture? 
It has been talked of, but more than talk is needed. 

We have enormous natural resources; why can’t they be developed to 
bring us a better industrial and financial status? I understand that we 
are handicapped by unfair freight rates. If so, why must that be endured? 

This is only a flare-up in a transplanted Texan who knows New York 
and Kansas better than he knows Texas, and whose energy is not equal 
to his ambitions for the State. I wish you all success in this endeavor. 
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Elizabeth N. Kennedy, 5335 North Meridian Street, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, makes the following inquiry: 


I should like to communicate with any descendants of a John Williamson 
who went to McClure’s Hill, Texas, in 1855. He left Grenada, Mississippi, 
for Texas in 1855, accompanied by his mother, Mrs. Parthenia Lucas 
Williamson, his wife, Letitia, and their seven children, namely, Magnus, 
David (said to have been a surgeon in the Civil War, Confederate Army), 
Joseph, John, George, Mary, Martha. 

I am interested in incorporating in my data any history relative to John 
Williamson and his descendants. 


Professor Walter T. Rolfe, Chairman of the Department of 
Architecture of the University, writes to pose the following 
thought-provoking questions in regard to Texas and The Hand- 
book: 


I am very happy to know that The Handbook of Texas is about to 
become a fact. There has long been a need for this sort of information 
source. When I was architect and manager of the Texas Exhibit at the 
1933 Century of Progress at Chicago, I would have given anything I 
possessed to have had such a work within my reach. The need for it has 
increased and will continue to increase as Texas becomes more highly 
developed industrially and as a tourist center. 

Your list of subjects seems to cover the situation quite well. Undoubtedly 
these will break down into subdivisions as the material is developed. A 
few summers ago I spent considerable time in travel and research on the 
building materials of Texas. They are quite extensive and in many cases 
are undeveloped. It seems to me that our material resources should be 
carefully broken down into many component parts in order to aid their 
development. 

For some time I have been writing a future plan for the further organ- 
ization and development of Texas. It seems to me that this handbook 
might interlock with this theme. We know that education is planning of 
a very high order, and we also know that we can never hope to develop 
the State of Texas to its fullest extent without a carefully prepared 
program of procedure. This program must properly relate transportation, 
resources, housing, industry, communication, and all the functions of Texas 
society. This program should also be related to the other regions of the 
United States and to the nation as a whole. It seems to me that a factional 
handbook is not quite enough. It is what we propose to do with these 
facts and things that is important. 

Please accept all the encouragement that I can possibly give you and 
feel free to call upon me at any time. Professor Webb knows my interest 
in both the history of Texas and the history that we are about to make. 


Dr. Amelia Williams of the Bureau of Research in the Social 
Sciences at The University of Texas is interested in obtaining 
information concerning Joseph D. McCutchan, a member of 
the Mier Expedition who was a Perote prisoner. McCutchan was 
born in Tennessee, but after his return from the Mier Expedi- 
tion, made his home at Washington, Texas, where he helped 
edit a newspaper. He died in Washington-on-the-Brazos in the 
1850's. 
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Anyone having any information about McCutchan is re- | 
quested to write Miss Williams at the University. 


S. G. Reed, 3702 Mount Vernon, Houston, writes: 


The January, 1943, issue of The Quarterly is unusually interesting. 
One of the articles is of particular interest to me—“Simms’ Michael 
Bonham” by William Stanley Hoole. It is of particular interest because 
of the reference he makes to Milledge Luke Bonham and James Butler 
Bonham. 

Milledge Bonham was my uncle, by marriage. He married one of my 
mother’s sisters—Ann Patience Griffin of Edgefield, S. C. 

I attended a meeting in Edgefield, my childhood home, on July 18, 1941, 
of the Edgefield County Historical Society at Darby, the old Bonham 
home. The meeting was to do honor to the life and times of Governor 
Milledge Luke Bonham. A twenty-seven page pamphlet: ‘Bonham, Griffin, 
Lipscomb, Smith Families as featured at the Mid-Summer Meeting of the 
Edgefield County Historical Society, July 18, 1941” was published describ- 
ing the occasion. Therein Hon. J. D. Griffith of Saluda, S. C., tells of the 
eventful life of M. L. and of the heroic life of James Butler Bonham. 
Three of his children are still living and were at the meeting. The oldest, 
Milledge Lipscomb, 90 years of age, is still active as Chief Justice of 
South Carolina. 

Now I should like to call attention to a mistake in pronunciation made 
by the town of Bonham and by nearly everybody else in Texas. This 
town was named to honor James Butler Bonham. When so named there 
was no one in Texas who knew how his name was pronounced. It was 
and is pronounced in Texas with a short “o” as in “bond.” The family 
pronounces it with a long “o” as in “bone.” 


C. Stanley Banks is the new president of the San Antonio 
Historical Society, succeeding Chris Emmett. Since the estab- 
lishment of the San Antonio Historical Society there has been 
a renaissance of interest in history in the Alamo city. Meetings 
are well attended—in fact, I attended a meeting there early in 
the year where people had to be turned away for lack of seating 
accommodations. The papers being presented are of a high 
order. The San Antonio group will run a good race for first 
place in being the most active regional historical organization 
in the State today. 


Perhaps the best things in life are, after all, free. That is, 
at least, the story of J. Frank Dobie’s Guide to Life and Litera- 
ture of the Southwest—With a Few Observations. Under such 
topics as Indian culture, fighting Texans, Texas rangers, cow- 
boys and range life, horses, etc., Dobie has listed the books 
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and writings applying to his thirty-odd subjects or divisions 
of Southwestern life. 

Just as any classification of the Southwest—cultural or geo- 
graphic—finds Texas at its very heart, so is the bulk of the 
five hundred or more titles in this Guide devoted to Texas books 
and articles. The Guide, to quote Dobie, “is designed primarily 
to help people of the Southwest see significances in the features 
of the land to which they belong, to make their environments 
more interesting to them, their past more alive, to bring them 
to a realization of the values of their own cultural inheritance, 
and to stimulate them to observe.” As a sort of a statement 
of faith and purpose Dobie says further, “I want not only to 
know about my home land; I want to live intelligently on it.” 

While the bibliographical service rendered in the listings of 
titles is excellent, the real meat of the volume is indicated in 
that part of the title which says, “With a Few Observations” 
—in Dobie’s comments on the books or their authors. Of course, 
Professor Dobie says his book is not a bibliography, but a 
guide. To me a good list of books is a bibliography. Anyway, 
this is a good list of books, and I shall hazard the guess that a 
quarter century from now this first edition of the Guide will 
be more in demand than some of Dobie’s more featured books, 
for example, The Longhorns. This is no reflection on The Long- 
horns but is said to call attention to the fact that almost in- 
variably a bibliography is a scarce book as soon as issued. 

Members of the Association may receive a free copy of the 
Guide—one hundred and eleven pages and twenty-three illus- 
trations—by addressing a request for same to University Pub- 
lications, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Readers will notice that some slight changes in format, par- 
ticularly in sizes of type, appear in this number. These changes 
have been dictated by the necessity of conserving paper. To 
make a place for the index the continuation of Dr. Ohland Mor- 
ton’s “Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Teran” and the 
documentary contributions of J. V. Haggard and Julia Kathryn 
Garrett have had to be postponed to the next issue. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held this year 
on April 23 and 24. The Texas Folklore Society will begin its 
meeting on April 22 and we will hold joint meetings with them 
on April 23. 

The program has not been drawn in its entirety and some 
of the topics listed below are tentative, but, in general, the 
following is a fair picture of the papers and discussion that 
may be expected: 


“Railroad Development in the Republic of Texas,’ Andrew 
Forest Muir. 

“The Wainrights in Texas,” Col. M. L. Crimmins. 

“Plagiarism and Kindred Affections in Texas History,” Dr. 
P. I. Nixon. 

“The Men of Mier,” Houston Wade. 

“Report on the Affairs of the Association and the Handbook 
of Texas,’ H. Bailey Carroll. 

“Hamilton P. Bee’s Trip to the Indians of North Texas in 
1843,” Rudolph L. Biesele. 

“Texas Enters the Union,” L. E. Peevy. 

“The National Road in Texas,” J. W. Williams. 

“The Texas Almanacs,” Stuart McGregor. 

“Some Industrial Ventures of the State of Texas,” R. W. Steen. 

“The Old San Antonio Road,” Dean Gibb Gilchrist. 

“Cunninghame Graham,” George Isbell. 


The naval pre-flight school having taken over Garrison Hall 
it is expected that most all of the meetings this year will be 
held in the Driskill Hotel. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


History of Refugio Mission. By William H. Oberste. 


Refugio, Texas: Refugio Timely Remarks, 1942. Pp. 411. Illus- 
trations. 

Only a true historian and a Catholic priest long resident at 
Refugio, could have told so well the story of the last of the 
Franciscan missions; but Father Oberste’s study reflects the 
thinking of a historian, rather than that of a priest. Basing 
his work on competent research, and adhering strictly to his 
material, it is only in understanding and interpreting his docu- 
ments that the special student of the history of La Mision de 
Nuestra Senora del Refugio is indebted to the local knowledge 
of the long-time pastor of the Church of Our Lady of Refuge, 
both of which the author is. 

Established, originally, in January, 1793, near Laguna de 
Agua Dulce, now “Mission Bay,” above present Long Mott in 
Calhoun County, this youngest of the Franciscan missions in 
Texas was later twice removed; in June, 1794, to the Rancho 
de los Mosquitos, near the present site of Tivoli, in modern 
Refugio County; and thence to its final location within the 
limits of the historic town of Refugio, in January, 1795. There 
it functioned, well and ill, until secularized in January, 1830, 
after the earlier families of Irish colonists had made their 
homes within the sound of its bells. Beginning and ending in 
troublous periods, through a decade of its middle history, under 
the able ministry of Father Manuel Gaitan, this last of the 
Texas missions flourished, and did a mighty work. 

In its portrayal of everyday life in the Mission, and in the 
Refugio area, throughout the generation before the coming of 
the Irish, this study is superb. It is, for the most part, a com- 
pelling story of big things done by little men. Father Manuel 
Julio Silva, by whom the Refugio Mission was conceived and 
founded, and Father Manuel Gaitan, who guided it through its 
“fateful years” from 1804 through 1817, were not little men. 
Most of the others were. But Father Oberste has made a last- 
ing contribution to the religious and secular history of Texas 
in introducing us to Father Gaitan. 
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Gaitan built the “Church of the Old Mission,” admired by 
Texas travelers in its latter days; but it is characteristic of 
our documentation in such matters that Father Oberste found 
no direct proof of that fact. The reason for this is plain. While 
the mission prospered, and building was under way, there was 
small occasion for letters to the Governor, or to the Commandant 
of the presidio at La Bahia. The missionaries sought aid from 
the secular authorities only in times of stress. There are, in 
consequence, whole legajos of documents relating to the mis- 
sion’s early struggles, and the later troubles which led to its 
disuse, but for its prosperous period, which coincides nearly 
with Gaitan’s ministry, there was no occasion for appeals for 
help, and but little for reports of progress; and the documents 
are scarce. Gaitan took care of himself, and of his mission 
and its flocks. 

As a study of daily life in Texas, and around the Indian mis- 
sions, at the ebb of the Spanish period, there is nothing in the 
English language to compare with Father Oberste’s essay; and 
it signifies a new approach to this new, interesting, and impor- 


tant field. 
HARBERT DAVENPORT. 


Brownsville, Texas. 


The First National in Dallas. By Nathan Adams. 
Dallas: 1942. Pp. 84. 


In this beautifully written and beautifully printed little book, 
Mr. Adams has performed a very real public service. He has 
recounted the story of banks and banking and the evolution of 
his own great institution in Dallas through a period of more 
than fifty years. He gives us the names of the men who made 
the banks and his impressions of them—their integrity, busi- 
ness industry, and public spirit. With a few deft strokes of 
his pen, he has suggested the mutuality of banks, cattle ranches, 
cotton farms, oil fields, and factories; and his pride in the rdle 
of the bank as promoter and protector of the community wel- 
fare is obvious. Without his saying so, it is plain that he 
regards the success of his own bank as a measure of its faithful 
performance of duty to customers and public. He believes in 
his profession and in his institution, and the implicit and ex- 
plicit expression of his faith seems to me of very real service 
at a time when financial success is too commonly and super- 
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ciliously regarded as prima facie evidence of selfishness and 
greed, if not of downright dishonesty. 

With a clear vision of the possibilities of business calamity 
facing the country, he is optimistic: ‘Whatever the future 
holds—and I am a bull on America in spite of doubts often 
expressed about many short-run practices and policies which 
have risen to power, I firmly believe that our institution, the 
First National in Dallas, can weather the worst that could be 
dealt us as a people and as a nation. Its foundations were well 
laid by men with the primary virtues of courage, honor, and 
rare common sense. The superstructure was put in place by 
many of these founders, helped by others trained under them 
in the same hard school of financial integrity and practical 
business. . . . Character and integrity are, I am firmly con- 
fident, the keystone of banking as they are of all worthwhile 
living.” Our political and economic thinking would be the better 
for many more such sincere personal records of business large 


and small. 
EUGENE C. BARKER. 
The University of Texas. 


Revolt of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Otermin’s At- 
tempted Reconquest, 1680-1682. Introduction and anno- 
tations by Charles W. Hackett. 


Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1942. Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial Publications, Vols. VIII and IX. Pp. cex, 262 
and xii, 430. $10.00. 

Of the various native revolts against Spanish rule in America 
during the colonial period none was as carefully planned, as 
suddenly sprung, or as successfully executed as that of the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico under the direction of the venge- 
ful and crafty Popé, medicine man of the Tewas. Five years 
in Taos, communicating with three infernal spirits, arousing 
the dormant spirit of the oppressed natives, playing upon their 
credulity and occult fears, holding out enticing promises of 
rich rewards, and raising to a white heat the deep hatred of 
the Indians produced an upheaval from which only a handful 
escaped and which completely overthrew Spanish domination 
in New Mexico for more than ten years. 


Like an irresistible tornado, the natives swept everything 
before them, leaving behind only smouldering ruins and dev- 
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astated fields. The survivors painfully retreated to the area 
in the vicinity of present El Paso, crossed the river, and halted 
for breath. With characteristic vigor and determination they 
soon began to make preparations for the reconquest of their 
broken homes. 


This heroic defense, forced retreat, and subsequent attempts 
at reconquest are fully and graphically summarized in the 
scholarly introduction to the publicaticn in English of all the 
documentary sources available. It is to W. W. H. Davis that 
we owe the first popular account of this stirring episode, based 
on such partial sources as were known at that time. Bancroft, 
in his North Mexican States and Texas, retold the incident but 
added little to the story. The subsequent discovery of the com- 
plete Autos of the revolt, constituting the authenticated record 
of the depositions made and taken by the chief participants, 
and the constantly growing interest in the dramatic history of 
our Spanish Southwest moved the author of the present vol- 
umes to undertake years ago a reappraisal of this significant 
native revolt. He began by publishing a series of monographic 
studies that remain to this day the most authoritative account 
of the first successful, although temporary, challenge to Spanish 
domination in North America. Then followed his scholarly 
translation and annotation of the invaluable collection of His- 
torical Documents Relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and 
Approaches Thereto, in three volumes. It was most appropriate 
that he should have been chosen to contribute these two volumes 
to the Coronado Cuarto Centennial Series. 


Here we have now gathered his monographic studies revised 
and enlarged in view of all the sources that have since become 
available, followed by an English translation of all the docu- 
ments dealing with the revolt and the first attempts to recon- 
quer the lost province to 1682. The monographic studies have 
been fused in the general introduction, a scholarly and gripping 
summary of the whole episode, woven into a connected narra- 
tive from the conception of the evil idea by Popé, through its 
accidental discovery of the plot, the hasty decision to accelerate 
its outbreak, the heroic but futile defense of the Spaniards 
against overwhelming forces, to the retreat of the brave sur- 
vivors to the Rio Grande, the taking of the muster roll in the 
vicinity of present El Paso, and the fruitless effort to reoccupy 
their broken homes and devastated fields. 
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Here is a truly remarkable and moving episode in the history 
of the Southwest, patiently pieced together, impartially pre- 
sented, and graphically portrayed. The dramatic summary is 
followed by the English translation of every known documentary 
source found in the rich archives of Spain, Mexico, and the 
United States. One marvels at the magnitude of the task and 
at the painstaking care of the Spaniards in preserving so full 
and complete a record. They were truly remarkable record 
keepers. In the translation of the sources Dr. Hackett was 
ably assisted by Miss Charmion Shelby. 

The two volumes constitute a lasting and definitive study of 
one of the most stirring episodes in the history of the South- 
west, a fitting contribution to the Coronado Cuarto Centennial. 
It is too bad that Texas allowed the opportunity of her first 
centennial to pass without undertaking the publication of a 
similar historical series. A historical series would have been 
an eloquent witness ever bearing testimony to the glorious past 
of Texas. The Hall of State in Dallas stands merely as a silent 


monument. 
C. E. CASTANEDA. 


The University of Texas. 


Flush Production: The Epic of Oil in the Gulf Southwest. By 
Gerald Forbes. 


Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 253. $2.75. 


The oil industry has an appeal and fascination for intelligent 
people in amazing variety, extending to those in many walks 
of life and of all ages. The author of this book is admirably 
aware of this fact and has written what the prospectus aptly 
terms “a social history of oil” in the Southwest which should 
do much not only to interest the curious but also at the same 
time accurately inform them. 

The discussion of the development of the oil industry in the 
Southwest, its organization, accomplishments, and effects on 
the current life of the region goes further than one might 
expect of a mere sociological survey. The brief but accurate 
review of technological and industrial attainments of the indus- 
try suggests a pattern of future development which should 
mean much to the young man striving to read life’s future in 
the crystal ball of speculation. 
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The first four chapters summarize the historical and statis- 
tical growth of the oil industry in the Southwest. An amazing 
amount of information has been packed into this section of 
the bock. The influence of prolific flush fields upon the industry 
is brought out. A notable omission is seen in connection with 
the Greater Seminole area of Oklahoma. This field would not 
have produced such a flood of oil in all probability if the gas- 
lift process had not been developed successfully and applied, 
yet no mention is made of it. 

Chapter V is a masterly summary of the technological progress 
achieved and fostered by the industry. The engineer and sci- 
entist can take just pride in the story developed which gives 
full credit to the part they have played. No important develop- 
ment has been ignored in showing how completely the industry 
has been transformed from production with “careless abandon” 
to recovery of the maximum amount of oil with economy and 
minimum waste. This chapter enables the technologist to see 
the fruits of his labors in retrospect and should give him con- 
fidence in the future. 

Much of the misconception of the average citizen regarding 
the financial background of the oil industry in the Southwest 
may be removed by the reading of Chapter VI. In a few brief 
pages, Forbes succeeds in separating fact from fable and 
stresses the point that the oil industry has become great in the 
same hard way all industries develop, namely, only through 
the application of sound business principles. 

An accurate picture of the growth of the great but frequently 
maligned natural gas branch of the industry is presented in 
Chapter VII, including dispassionate discussion of the problems, 
trials, and tribulations of the gas business as well as the great 
service it renders to the Southwest. The development of the 
pipe-line systems which carry petroleum and its products from 
the wells to places of use is the subject of Chapter VIII. This 
chapter might well have included other modes of transportation 
utilized by the industry, including railroads, motor trucks, tanks 
and barges, but perhaps the author thought these beyond the 
scope of the book. 

Chapters IX, X, and XI pertain to matters of social and 
economic significance, including the reaction of government and 
law to these factors. While these matters might well be devel- 
oped at much greater length, the treatment is adequate and 
calls attention to a phase of the oil industry generally ignored 
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by the average layman, student, and engineer. These chapters 
would seem to be “must” readings for the well-informed of the 
industry. 

The book is happily concluded by Chapter XII (except for 
the factual data of Chapter XIII) which should warm the 
cockles of the true oil-man’s heart in giving deserved attention 
to the legends of a virile industry. The stories told here would 
do credit to a J. Frank Dobie and should interest every student. 

The glossary appended to the book is accurate, and although 
brief should be useful to the non-technical reader. The bibliog- 
raphy is excellent and comprehensive. The plates are well 
chosen and add much to the interest of the book. The index 
has been well executed, and the book is an excellent job of 
typography. Errors are few, only two typographical mistakes 
being noted. 

That this book could be written demonstrates that the oil 
industry has come of age in all phases of its phenomenally rapid 
growth. It can be recommended not only as a basis for study 
on the part of professional oil men, personnel of governmental 
agencies, and students of petroleum engineering, but also for 
an evening of pure enjoyment on the part of the average reader. 


GEORGE H. FANCHER. 
The University of Texas. 


The Butterfield Overland Mail. By Waterman L. Ormsby. Edited 
by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum. 


San Marino, Cal.: The Huntington Library, 1942. Pp. xv, 179. End 
paper maps, notes. $2.75. 

The volume is a reprint of a series of eight articles, first 
published in the New York Herald in the fall of 1858, and 
written by the first and only through passenger on the first 
westbound stage of the Butterfield Overland Mail from St. Louis 
to San Francisco in September and October of the year 1858. 
There is appended an account of travel over the southern fork 
of the route, that is, from Memphis to Fort Smith. An excellent 
series of footnotes and a splendid introduction add interest 
and clarification to the articles, the text of which corresponds 
with the first portion of an earlier book by Walter B. Lang, 
The First Overland Mail, published in 1940. The end paper 
map is not far different from that published in the earlier 
book, but the frontispiece is a feature of the present volume; 
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it is the supposedly unique timetable for the westbound schedule 
which came to light in the miscellaneous papers of the Lieber 
collection in the Huntington Library. 


The eight articles give a contemporary account of the journey 
over the Butterfield route on the first stage to set out from 
St. Louis to Fort Smith, through Texas, and across New Mexico 
and Arizona to Los Angeles and San Francisco. The writer, 
a special correspondent of the Herald, was a young man of 
twenty-three; he was an acute observer, for he wrote interest- 
ingly of the journey itself, and of the history and origin of 
the Butterfield contract, with a comparison of the claims and 
arguments for alternate routes. The outcome of the controversy 
was the bifurcation of the route, there finally being two starting 
points: Memphis and St. Louis. It was from St. Louis that 
he himself departed. 


The writer is never without a sense of humor, nor does the 
narrative lack continued interest, despite the fact that the 
very nature of the 2,700-mile journey, the longest stage route 
in the world, is a series of changes of horses (or mules) at 
way stations only hours apart. The writer is careful to note 
matters of human interest and small detail, as for example, 
the manner of life of various Indian tribes, the rules of an 
Indian game of ball, and of meals enjoyed and those not so 
enjoyable. He notes details of the country, its geography, 
geology; the roads and scenery; and the factors of the stage 
line, such as buildings (sometimes only tents), the superin- 
tendents, equipment, and the like. In connection with these, 
he indulges in sparkling bits of philosophy and wit; he twice 
reflects upon the fact that “Providence knew just where to 
locate lazy men and the industrious ones.” His comments and 
the detail of occurrences are never boring, and “considering 
his brief stay in transitw’, and the fact that these are “jottings 
from a wagon seat”, he sets down many things of interest 
with the ease of a keen observer and a facile writer. He does 
not dramatize the dangers of the journey, and yet is able to 
convey the sense of repeated dread and overshadowing of the 
Indian menace. 


The contribution of this volume is largely in the Introduction, 
the footnotes, and the frontispiece, upon the reverse of which 
is printed a most interesting set of “Special Instructions to 
Conductors, Agents, Drivers, and Employees”. The modernized 
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typography and format of the volume are likewise attractive 
features, and the index is a great convenience. 
CHARLES F. WARD. 
New Mexico Military Institute. 


The Flag of the United States. By Milo Milton Quaife. 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1942. Pp. xiv, 210. 


The American flag has been so completely surrounded by 
legend that its history is known to few people. In fact, some 
of the better known histories of the flag have done little more 
than add to the number and popularity of the legends. Quaife 
is entitled, therefore, to a good deal of praise for having written 
a straightforward, and very readable, history of our flag. 

There is a brief chapter dealing with the flags of Spain, 
France, and Holland in America, and a very good chapter 
which traces the development of the English flag. The author 
argues quite convincingly that the American flag is in fact a 
modification of the Meteor flag of Great Britain. This flag was 
red with the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew appearing 
on a blue field in the first canton. In the American flag the 
red is divided by white stripes, and stars instead of crosses 
appear on the blue field. Before the Declaration of Independence 
the colonists used a flag of red and white stripes with the 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George in their usual locations. 

On June 14, 1777, the Second Continental Congress passed 
a twenty-nine word resolution making the stars and stripes 
the flag of the United States. The description of the flag is 
vague in the extreme. In 1795 the flag came to have fifteen 
stripes and fifteen stars. No other changes were made until 
1818 when it was decided that the flag should have one star 
for each state but only thirteen stripes. The act of 1818 was 
almost as vague as its predecessors, and it was not until a 
presidential order was issued in 1912 that many details con- 
cerning the flag were made clear. 

Most readers will be surprised to learn that the flag defined 
by the Continental Congress as the Stars and Stripes was 
used in few, if any, of the land battles of the revolution. 

One chapter is devoted to the flags of the Confederacy and 
another to the flags of the army. Two enjoyable chapters trace 
some of the better known myths which are associated with 
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the flag. It is in one of these chapters that the Betsy Ross story 
receives careful consideration. 

This study of the flag deserves to be classed as quite good. 
It suffers somewhat from repetition and it lacks something of 
being complete. Nowhere in the book is there a statement of 
the proportions of the flag. There is also no mention of the 
proclamation issued by President Wilson in 1916 which modified 
to some extent the Taft proclamation of 1912. 

RALPH W. STEEN. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


From Barter to Slavery. The Economic Relations of Portuguese 
and Indians in the Settlement of Brazil, 1500-1580. By 
Alexander Marchant. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LX, 


Number 1. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1942. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


European expansion overseas has long attracted the attention 
of the students of history; the bibliography of the field has 
grown to enormous proportions. Vast as the list of titles is, 
however, there are lacunae which leave the student of expan- 
sion frustrated in his attempt to construct a comprehensive 
picture of the movement. An abundance of material is available 
to the American scholar on English and Spanish expansion; 
less but reasonably adequate material is at hand for French 
activity overseas; but despite the excellence of the numerous 
publications relating to South Africa which have appeared in 
the last decade, material on Dutch expansion is lamentably 
deficient. Although a gratifying amount of material, particu- 
larly printed source material, is available in the Portuguese 
language, monographs in English on Portuguese expansion are 
rare. 

The reason is obvious: North American scholars trained in 
the Spanish language and versed in the history of Spain and 
Spanish America find the language an unexpected barrier and 
the knowledge of things Spanish an obstacle rather than an 
asset. There are few North American scholars who are suf- 
ficiently skilled in the Portuguese language, sufficiently steeped 
in things Portuguese and Brazilian to enable them to explore 
the well-nigh virgin field of Portuguese-American history. The 
appearance of such a scholar merits comment. 
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Dr. Marchant gives ample evidence of his ability to handle 
Portuguese and Brazilian material with full comprehension of 
terminology and clear discernment of the connotations, the 
implications of the source materials before him. He under- 
stands the Brazilian, understands him as few Americans can. 
His training at Johns Hopkins has disciplined his approach, 
has developed sound habits of meticulous scholarship. He is 
fluent, articulate. His cultural interests are broad and varied. 
He is equipped to undertake the difficult and exacting task of 
writing a comprehensive and exhaustive history of Brazil for 
English readers. 

The monograph under review is the first step in the under- 
taking. In it Marchant answers the specific question: what 
were the economic relations of the Portuguese with the natives 
of Brazil when the settlement of Brazil was undertaken? He 
restricts the study to the first eighty years after the discovery. 
The central theme derives from the use of barter by which 
the Portuguese hoped to secure from the Indians goods such 
as brazilwood for export to Europe, food to supplement their 
own often meagre supply, and, note carefully, labor. Particular 
attention is given to the conditions under which barter was 
used and the conditions under which its use was abandoned 
and resort made to slavery as the answer to food and labor sup- 
ply. In developing his thesis Marchant illuminates the entire 
field of the economic history of the period. 

It is to be regretted that the author’s plan to visit archives 
in Portugal and Brazil was frustrated by the present war. 
Helpful as such research would have been—and will be when 
it is feasible—the monograph has sufficient value as it is to 
merit publication. The thesis, a new one, is adequately demon- 
strated; the reasoning from evidence to conclusions is excep- 
tionally pertinent and logical; the bibliography is extensive and 
used with critical acumen; and the light which the study 
throws on the economic development of these first critical 
decades of the colony is clear, extensive, accurate. 

The book is welcome as a contribution in a neglected phase 
of European expansion overseas; it is also welcome as a 
prophecy of what we may expect from this scholar who can 
find his way with such sureness of tread through the com- 
plexities of Brazilian history. 

ALAN K. MANCHESTER. 

Duke University. 
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The History of Historical Writing. By James Westfall Thomp- 
son with the collaboration of Bernard J. Holm. 


New York: The Macmillian Company, 1942. Vol. I, pp. xvi, 676; 
Vol. II, pp. ix, 674. $14.00. 

There are only two general surveys of the history of history, 
and both are recent. The one-volume History of Historical 
Writing by H. E. Barnes appeared in 1937. Professor Thomp- 
son’s two volumes, which have more than three times as many 
pages, provide a much more comprehensive treatment of the 
field. Like all general histories, both of these works must be 
based largely on secondary material. No one could read all 
that remains of the history that has been written in many 
languages. Even the critical writing about historians is exten- 
sive. Professor Thompson says that there are some three thou- 
sand “bibliographical footnotes and references” in his work. 
During the thirty-five years that he gave courses in histori- 
ography, Professor Thompson acquired a great deal of knowl- 
edge of this material, and his work is the result of mature 
learning. 

Beginning with the first records of past events in the ancient 
Near East, the writing of history has accompanied western 
civilization down the centuries. Most of this history was written 
by Greeks, Romans, and the peoples of western Europe, but 
there was also Byzantine, Moslem, Mongol, Slav history, all 
of which Professor Thompson discusses. His volumes are filled 
with names, and although he has tried to fit them together in 
a sustained narrative, it has been impossible to avoid arid 
stretches. By grouping obscure writers together to show trends, 
he has diminished the value of his work for reference, a purpose 
for which it will undoubtedly be used. But it should be noted 
that the author’s purpose was to make a “survey of the chang- 
ing conceptions of history and the various fashions of writing 

Nevertheless, he has not limited himself to tracing the ways 
in which history has been interpreted. “Whether the reader’s 
prime interest lies in the shifting of philosophic conceptions, 
or merely in the story of the gradual improvement of professional 
technique, or whether he is attracted to history as an inde- 
pendent branch—long neglected—of world literature, he will 
find here plenty of grist for his mill.” This is a generous 
offering and it seems ungrateful to ask for more. But the 
history of history has a wider significance in that it can tell 
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much about the changing psychological attitudes that men have 
had toward society. Historians have reflected the ideas of their 
own days, and most of them have glorified the past because 
their contemporaries wanted to believe that “the good old times” 
were better than the present. Only in recent times, when change 
in society has become obvious, have men wanted historians to 
find out what really happened in order to understand the 
processes by which society has come to be what it is. Today 
it can be said, (or could be said before the madness of war 
overwhelmed us,) that the “use of the historical method is the 
main distinguishing characteristic of our own modern thought 
as compared with the thought of all past ages.” (Quoted by 
Thompson, Vol. II, 460, from William Temple, Nature, Man, 
and God.) Professor Thompson, in his historical backgrounds, 
does relate history writing to social psychology, and, in showing 
how the writers of history have become more realistic, he does 
trace the process by which we have all become historical-minded. 
But, he could have made it clearer, that the writers of history 
do not deserve all the credit; some of them have been ahead 
of the procession, but most of them have just marched along. 
Professor Thompson has used his medieval writers so much 
as sources that he has not always been able to restrain himself 
from discussing them as sources. He does not neglect the world 
chronicles, which, no matter how naive they may be in inter- 
pretation, do tell us how medieval history was understood and 
written. His estimate of these writers, with whom he was so 
familiar, is usually excellent. Nevertheless, he does have his 
favorites. William of Tyre, for example, who wrote a best- 
seller, receives far less space than Guibert of Nogent, who 
merely wrote a good introduction to a rhetorical re-write job. 
Guibert’s autobiography, which is highly praised, is more val- 
uable as a source than as an example of history writing. 
Professor Thompson was especially interested in the devel- 
opment of historical scholarship, and there is a perceptible 
rise in enthusiasm when he begins the second volume with the 
“Age of Erudition.” The old Jesuit Bollandists and the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur, who labored from twelve to sixteen hours 
a day on their manuscripts, in the seventeenth century, worked 
out the fundamentals of sound methods of using documents. 
While others were writing history as literature in the human- 
istic fashion, they were concerned only with history as scholar- 
ship. Professor Thompson also has admiration for the work 
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of the nineteenth century German historians, the followers of 
Ranke, who developed sound historical training in their sem- 
inars and started the historical profession on the path that 
it has followed since. The last fifteen chapters were written 
by Dr. Holm, and they give an excellent summary of the work 
which has been done in the main fields of history, institutional, 
ancient, Byzantine, religious, during the last century. No 
American historiography is included, and no living historian 
is discussed. 

There are many errors in proofreading, some of which are 
inexcusable, as two dates, 1154 and 1155 for the same event, 
a few lines apart. (Vol. I, 252.) But it is understandable that 
the “task of revising and abridging the entire manuscript,” 
which was entrusted to Dr. Holm, was particularly difficult; 
Professor Thompson died before its publication. We are for- 
tunate to have this last work into which he put so much labor 


and learning. 
F. DUNCALF. 


The University of Texas. 


BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The revised edition of David R. Moore, A History of Latin 
America (Prentice-Hall, 1942, pp. xv, 942, $4.25), differs from 
the preceding one mainly in the addition of material covering 
the years since 1938, the date of the author’s first edition. The 
scope and nature of this text may be stated in the author’s 
words, “History must deal as far as practicable with all aspects 
of a people’s life.” This all-inclusive scope will seem the main 
weakness of this text to those who prefer to emphasize some 
particular phase of history. As to distribution of space, the 
author devotes 288 pages to the colonial period, 175 pages to 
the nineteenth century, and 408 pages to “Latin America to- 
day.” His twenty-nine pages of bibliography are well chosen 
and the eleven maps are recent ones. Some few minor inade- 
quacies were found in the index. 

CHAS. G. WHITWELL. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas. 


Dr. Frederick Stanhope Peck, Governor of the Rhode Island 
Society of Colonial Wars, has contributed a volume entitled 
Rhode Island Colonial Money and Its Counterfeiting, 1647-1726, 
by Richard Le Baron Bowen, to the publications of that Society. 

Reproductions from the original copper plates of bills of 
credit issued by the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations appear in the volume, together with a number of 
interesting photographs of early substitutes for money. The 
format is very attractive, and the Association expresses thanks 


for the volume. 
CorAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


In November, 1942, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute published 
a bulletin which contains two essays by members of its Depart- 
ment of Social Science. One essay, twenty-eight pages long, 
by Professor Garnie W. McGinty, is a discussion of the economic 
and political philosophy of Edward Douglass White, Jr. Pro- 
fessor McGinty, a native son of Louisiana, is interested in 
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the history of his state and of the whole South and dis- 
plays his interest in this essay by a careful study of an- 
other native son of Louisiana who through his various 
positions and finally as Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court brought distinction to the profession and to 
his state. As Dr. Claybrook Cottingham, president of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute well says in the foreword, this essay 
“should be of special interest to Louisianians.” Dr. J. O. Van 
Hook’s essay is twenty-three pages long and is entitled, “The 
Genesis of the War in the Pacific.” “It is,” to quote Dr. Cot- 
tingham again, “particularly timely.” I had the pleasure to 
hear this able essay read before the History section of the 
Southwestern Social Science Association in Dallas, Texas, April 


4, 1942. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Anyone who goes to the quiet, patioed, history-perfumed 
Menger Hotel in San Antonio may learn from a plaque in the 
lobby that Sidney Lanier sojourned there in 1872—while he 
was writing the best essay yet written on San Antonio. It 
was reprinted in Corner’s excellent history of that city. Lanier 
was thirty years old at the time. He was a superb letter-writer 
as well as a poet, and some of his finest letters were written 
from San Antonio. While in Texas, he formed a friendship 
with Colonel John G. James, Superintendent of the Texas Mili- 
tary Institute in Austin. Last year, the centennial of Lanier’s 
birth, H. J. Lutcher Stark, of Orange, purchased and presented 
to the Library of The University of Texas six original letters 
written by Lanier to James in 1878 and 1879. They had been 
preserved by the son of the recipient, W. S. James, of Abilene, 
Texas—not the W. S. James who wrote Cowboy Life in Texas. 

These letters were added by Mr. Stark to the Miriam Lutcher 
Stark Library, named after his mother. It and the Wrenn and 
Aiken libraries have made Wrenn and The University of Texas 
rare book collection outstanding in America. And now the 
six letters, with an introduction by Margaret Lee Wiley, have 
been printed and thus made available for other collections of 
rare books. 

They have not, however, been made available to average 
readers, or even to many collectors of Texana or of Lanier. 
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The way to keep anything rare is to keep it exclusive. Only 
165 copies of the fifteen-page booklet were printed. The print- 
ing is by Carl Hertzog of El Paso, regarded by some critics 
as the most artistic printer in Texas. The title page reads: 
“Letters Sidney Lanier to Col. John G. James. The Miriam 
Lutcher Stark Library, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
1942.” The exquisite poet and musician who wrote the letters 
would have joyed in this reproduction of them. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


J. Evetts Haley (“The Eugene C. Barker Portrait, Presenta- 
tion,” pp. 301-312), was born in the short grass country of 
West Texas shortly after the turn of the century. In his under- 
graduate days he attended West Texas State College at Can- 
yon. There he was instrumental in founding the Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Society and was the first editor of The Pan- 
handle-Plains Historical Review. He later came to The Univer- 
sity of Texas for graduate study and was a member of the staff 
of the History Department for several years. Recently he has 
been manager of the extensive J. M. West ranch interests. 

Haley’s first book was The XIT Ranch of Texas. In this con- 
nection he has the unique record of being the only American 
historian ever sued for $7,500,000. He is also the author of 
Charles Goodnight: Cowman and Plainsman. At present he has 
two other books about ready for the press. 

Evetts is frequently characterized by his friends as “a .45 
on a .38 frame.” His present address is Spearman, Texas, where 
he has his own J-H ranch, in the Canadian breaks, “sloping to 
the south” and stocked with fat white-faced heifers. 


Eugene C. Barker (“The Eugene C. Barker Portrait, Acknowl- 
edgement,” pp. 313-316; “Native Latin American Contribution 
to the Colonization and Independence of Texas,” pp. 317-335), 
is the dean of Texas historians. See the list of his writings in 
this issue on pages 360-368. 

Homer Price Rainey (“The Eugene C. Barker Portrait, Ac- 
ceptance,” pp. 312-313), native Texan, is the President of The 
University of Texas. He was formerly president of Bucknell 
University and Director of the American Youth Commission. 
He once played baseball in the Texas League and is now a 
frequent companion of Dr. Barker on fishing excursions. 

E. W. Winkler (“Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876’), 
is Bibliographer of the Library of The University of Texas. 
He is one of the greatest living authorities on Texas books. 
Formerly he was state librarian and later librarian of The 
University of Texas. He was associate editor of The Quarterly 
during most of the time of Dr. Barker’s editorship. 
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Acatlan, battle of, 41 
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of, 250 

Aculco, battle of, 26 
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Adaes, 77 

Adams, John Quincy, 323 
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Artillery, National School of, 
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250 

Asbury, Samuel E., 270 

Ashley, Calvin, 174 

Assony, see Hasinai 

Atwood, E. Bagby, 101 

Austin, T. N., log of, 212 

Austin, Brown, 321-322 
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Austin, Stephen F., 321, 325, 
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Bell, Col. P. H., 171 

Bergar, Fr. Gabriel de, see 
Vergara, Fr. Gabriel de 

Berramendi, J. M., 322 

Between Sun and Sod (rev.), 
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Willie Newbury Lewis, 
279-280 

Bidais, 133 

Biesele, R. L., 97, 104, 186, 
190, 198, 199, 200, 270, 288, 
394 

Billy King’s Tombstone 
(rev.), C. L. Sonnichsen, 
193-194 

Billy the Kid, 73 

Blanco, Victor, 332 

Bolton, Herbert E., 111 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 24 

Bone Bend, Indian trails to, 
155; terminal of Moscoso’s 
route, 155 

Bonham family, 376 

Bonham (name), pronuncia- 
tion of, 376 

Bonham, James Butler, 258, 
260, 261; return to Alamo, 
1 

Bonham, Michael, see Michael 
Bonham 

Bonham, Milledge Luke, bio- 
graphical data, 258-259, 
876; prototype of Michael 
Bonham(?), 258-261 

border bandits, 1807, 83-84 

Border Boss... (rev.), Jack 
Martin, 188-189 

Border, Col. John Pelham, 66 

Bowen, Richard Le Baron, 
393 

Bowles, Jesse P., 230, 232 

Bourbonists, Mexican, in Con- 
stituent Congress, 241 

Bourbons, overthrow of, ef- 
fect on Mexico, 24-25 

Bourne, E. G., 110 

Bowie, James, 334 

Bozeman, Louis, 73 

Bragg, Jefferson Davis, 288 

Branner, J. C., 56 

Bravo, Nicolas, 36, 87, 241, 
246; joins Iturbide, 46; 
vice-president, 252 

Brazos River, terminal of 
Moscoso’s route, 140 

Bringhurst, George Hunter, 
220 

Briscoe, Andrew, 226, 233 

Broocks, Col. Travis G., 66 

Brooks, John Lee, 69 

buffalo, found by Moscoso, 
153; hunters, 54; range, 
146-148 

Bugbee, Lester, 310 

Buck, Dr. Solon J., 204 

Buckley, Judge C. W., 230 

Burke, Capt. W. P., Jr., 265 

Burr conspiracy, 207 


Bush, Ruth Gentry, 368 

Bush, William Henry, 368 

Bushare, Robt., 220 

Butterfield Overland Mail, 
The (rev.), Waterman L. 
Ormsby, 385-387 

Bynner, Witter, 69 

Bynum, Josephine M., 385 

Byrne, William Cummins, 351 

Bywaters, Jerry, 69 


Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar Niu- 
fiez, 128, 158; references 
to, in Elvas, 165 

Caddo Forks, 151 

Caddo confederacy, constitu- 
ent tribes, 118-119; lan- 
guage, affinity with Hasi- 
nai, 124; sites on Red Riv- 
er, 152; trails, 112; vil- 
lage, location, 120 

Caddos, 76, 88, 115, 118, 119, 
275 

Cadell, Grover T., 70 

Cadodachos, see Caddos 

Cadodaquio, see Caddos 

Caffery, Donelson, 232 

Cain, J. J., 232 

Calderén bridge, battle of, 27 

Calhoun, J. W., 312 

California, national road to, 
350 

Callahaw, see Kelliheir, Lieut. 
Tom 

Callaway, Morgan, 309 

Calleja del Rey, Gen. Félix, 
27, 28, 30 

Calvit, F. J., 351 

Camden, Ark., on de Soto’s 
route, 113 

Camp Cooper, 16, 21 

Candles to Footlights, From 
(rev.), Melvin Schoberlin, 
94-96 

Carbajal, J. M., 331 

Carra, Lawrence, 96 

Carroll, H. Bailey, 198, 280, 
358, 395 

Casa de Contratacién, eco- 
nomic control by, 23 

Casafuerte, Marqués de, vice- 
roy, 75, 82 

Casa Mata, plan of, 246 

Cass, Lewis, 211 

Castaneda, Carlos E., 
109, 287, 296, 383 

cattle trails, 271 

Caudadachos, see Caddos 

Cavas, cacique of, 112 

Cayas, River of, identity, 115 

Cedar Bluff, 117 

Cedar Mills, 174 


103, 


centralists in Constituent 
Congress, 249 
Cerro Colorado, cannon 


foundry at, 34; fortified by 
Mier y Teran, 36, by Ro- 
sains, 84; impregnability 
of, 39; strategic position 
of, 34; surrender of, 42 

Chaguate, salt springs at, 
116 

Chambers, Gen. Thomas J., 
182; home of, to be re- 
stored, 72 

Chapman, John, 269 

Chappell, Robt., 232 

Chatelain, Verne E., 96 

Chesley, Hervey, 16, 63, 106- 
107 

Cheyenne 
(rev.), 
and E. 
294-295 

Chiapas, annexation to Mex- 
ico, 240; secession, 249 

Children Sing in New Mezx- 
ico (rev.), Ray Keech, 288 

Chilpancingo, congress of, 30 

Choctaws, 83 

Circle Ranch, 69 

Citadel Cadets: The Journal 
of Cadet Tom Law (rev.), 
91-93 

Civil War, Texas troops in, 
6-7 

Claiborne, Gov. W. C. C., po- 
litical appointees of, criti- 
cized, 274, 275 

Clark and Plumb Pasture 
Company, 69 

Clark, Charles, 186 

Clear Fork, 16 

Clifford, Frank, 73 

clothing manufacture, early 
history of, in Texas, 173- 
174 

Cloud, Adam E., 351 

Cloud, John W., 351 

Coahuila and Texas, seat of 
government of, removal to 
Texas planned, 1833, 331, 
333 

Coffee Trading House, his- 
torical marker, 69-70; 
preservation of, 181 

Coleto, battle of, 4, 11 

colonization law, general, in 
Constituent Congress, 243 

Colorado River, not reached 
by Moscoso, 150 

Comanche buffalo hunt, 16; 
raids, 1860, 16 

Comanche Chief, 54 


Wen Tie 
K. N. Lilewellen 
Adamson Hoebel, 
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Comanche in 1874, 53-54 

Comanche series, 61 

Comanches, 15, 54; danger 
from, 1832, 328; raid in 
Mexico, 20 

Combs, Jane, 174 

“Come-and-Get-It” cannon, 9 

Comitlan, battle of, 41 

Concepcién mission, 128, 379- 
880 

Conchettas, 273, 275 

Coney, Donald, 338 

Confederacy, archives of, in 
The National Archives, 204 

Confederacy, United Daugh- 
ters of the, 176 

congress of Chilpancingo, 30 

congress, first Mexican, con- 
stitution promulgated by, 
33 

Congress, Constituent, (Mex- 
ico), disposal of Iturbide, 
247; dissolved by Iturbide, 
245; meeting of, 241; par- 


ties in, 241-242, 249-250; 
proceedings of, 241-245, 
246-250 


Consejo de Indias, functions, 
23 

Constituent Congress, 
Congress, Constituent 

Constitution of 1813, Span- 
ish, 83; in force pro tem. 
in Mexico, 244; proclaimed 
in Mexico, 33; repudiated 
in Mexico, 33 

Constitution of 1824 (Mexi- 
co), publication of, 252 

consular papers, historical 
value of, 208-209 

Convention of 1832, demands 
of, 326-327 

Convention of 1833, demands 
of, 331; San Antonio Mex- 
icans’ endorsement of, 331- 
332 

Convention of 1845, debates, 
344 

Conventions and Congresses, 
Texan, 1832-1845, Bio- 
graphical Directory of 
(rev.), 184-185 

Cooke, Abner, Jr., 230 

Cooke, Col. William G., 141, 
343; route, 146-147 

Cooley Genealogy, The, 297 

Cooper, Mrs. Abby W., 71 

Cérdoba, Treaty of, 247 

Coronado expedition, no con- 
tact with de Moscoso, 128; 
deer not found by, 142-143 

Coscatlin, battle of, 41 
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Cosiano, —, 330 

Cosmos Club, 58 

Costigan, Edward P., Papers 
of (rev.), 93 

courts, district, rules for, 350 

Cowden, L. T., 143 

Cowles, W., daguerreotype 
by, 265 

Cox, C. C., 73 

Cox, H. E., 69, 70 

Crawford, John F., 282 

Creek war, 12 

Creeks, 275 

criollos, 24; as political par- 
ty, 25 

Crockett, David, 259 ; impris- 
onment in Mexico, 209 

Cross Timbers, lower, 
146, 154, 155 

Cross Timbers, upper, buf- 
falo barricade, 147; deer 
plentiful in, 141 

Cruger, J. W., 345 

Crusaders of the Rio Grande 
« « (rev.), J. Manuel 
Espinosa, 285-287 

Cuney, Philip M., 230 

Cureton, Capt. Jack, 16 


143, 


Dalton Gang, 270-271 

D’Alvimar, Octaviano, in 
Texas, 272, 276-277; ar- 
rested, 276 

Davenport, Harbert, 316, 380 

Davidson, Philip, 191 

Davidson, Col. Wilson T., 72 

Daycao (name), Caddo mean- 
ing of, 133 

Daycao River, 130, 135, 139n, 
140, 154, 162, 165; identity 
of, 132-133; identical with 
Brazos, 140, 150; identical 
with Trinity, 161; Indian 
deer-hunts on, 132, 140, 
148, 157; de Moscoso’s 
crossing, 150 

Dealey, Geo. B., 59 

Dearborn, Gen. Henry, Sib- 
ley’s letters to, 83-84, 272- 
277 

De Cordova, J., 351 

Deep Oil Development Com- 
pany, 71 

deer range, northern, 141-142 

DeGolyer, E. L., 69 

deguello, 267 

De Montel, Capt. E. C., 264 

Denison Dam, preservation 
of sites above, 266 

De Soto, Hernando, see Soto, 
Hernando de 

DeWitt, Green, colony of, ex- 
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empted from Law of April 
6, 1830, 326 

De Young, John, 349 

Dickinson, John, 232 

Diversion Lake, 71 

Dobie, Dudley, sales tactics, 
179-180 

Dobie, J. Frank, 69, 269, 315; 
Guide to Life and Litera- 
ture of the Southwest..., 
value of, 376-377 

“Dolores, grito de,”” 26 

Dorcheat Bayou, 117 

Doty, Sgt. Jesse R., 10 

Dumble, E. T., 56 

Dumond, Dwight Lowell, 198 

Duncalf, F., 392 

Duval, Thomas H., 356 


Eagle, Joseph E., 256 

East, Jim, 73 

Easton, Robert, 65 

Edwards Plateau, 58 

ejército trigarante, 47 

Elims Prairie, 265 

Ellett, Dick, 220 

Elliott, Claude, 280 

Elosua, Col. Antonio, 329 

Elvas, Gentleman of, various 
translations, 110 

Elvas map, 163 

Emmett, Chris, 376 

England, expected to absorb 
Latin America, 1808, 277 

Ervipiames, 79 

Espinosa, J. Manuel, 285 

Evans, Capt. N. G., 16n 

Ewing, Cynthia Annie, 224 


executive power (Mexico), 
provisional, organization 
of, 246-247 


Eyeish, battle with de Mos- 
coso, 127 


Fancher, George H., 385 
Fannin, James W., 4; caval- 
ry, defection of, 11; forces, 
lack of discipline, 11-12; 
reasons for defeat, 11-12 
Farm and Ranch, 271 
federalists in Constituent 
Congress, 249 
Ferdinand VII, 25, 27, 33 
Ferguson, Dan, 66 
Fernandez, Manuel Félix, see 
Victoria, Guadalupe 
Filisola, Gen. Vicente, sent 
to pacify Guatemala, 240 
Filosofia y Letras (rev.), 
296 
First National in Dallas, The 
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(rev.), Nathan Adams, 
380-381 

fish, occurrence on de Mos- 
coso’s route, 111 

Flag of the United States, 
The (rev.), Milo Milton 
Quaife, 387-388 

Fletcher, Henry T., 372 

Flores, Salvador, 329 ; in Tex- 
as revolution, 333 

Flush Production ... (rev.), 
Gerald Forbes, 383-385 

Fontaine, Henry W., 228 

Forbes, Gerald, 383 

Fort Belknap, 15 

Fort Griffin, 54, 269 

Fox, Thomas, 264 

Frakes, Mason, 271 

Franklin, Judge Benjamin C., 
opinion in Sally Vince vs. 
Allen Vince, 228-229 

Frantz, Joe, 176 

Freeman, Bishop George W., 
171 

Freemasons, 343-344, 348, 352 

free negroes, see negroes, free 

Frickle, Mrs. Genevieve In- 
gram, 73 

Friend, Llerena, 264 

Frontier Times, 65, 71 

Frontier Times Museum, 65- 
66 

Frying Pan Ranch, 368 

Fuller, George N., 68 

fur trade, 276 


gachupines, as political par- 
ty, 23-24, 25; opposition to 
independence, 25 

Gaines, Gen. E. P., 211 

Galveston Historical Society, 
reorganization of, 266 

Galveston public schools, first 
report of, 1847, 348 

gambling, prohibited between 
free negroes and whites, 
215 

Gammell, William, 224 

Garcfa, Gov. Luciano, 319 

Garibay, Viceroy Pedro, 25 

Garland City, Ark., on de 
Soto’s route, 113 

Garrett, Julia Kathryn, 83, 
272 

Garrison, George P., 310 

Garver, Lois Antoinette, 265 

Gary, Hampson, 48, 105, 373 

Garza, Refugio de la, 329 

Gauchoya, location, 116 

Gay, Ensign, 267 

Geiser, Samuel Wood, 169, 
267 


Gettys, W. E., 338 

Gholson, Benjamin Franklin, 
16, 63; biographical data, 
106 

Gholson Creek, 106 

Gholson’s Gap, 106 

Glassford, Mrs. Cora C., 372 

Goldsmith, Goldwin, 374 

Goliad massacre, 12 

Gonzales, battle of, 4, 9 

Gonzales cannon, 9, 13 

Gonzales “immortals,” 1, 2 

Goodykoontz, Colin B., 93 

Goodwin, Mark, 72 

Gould, John, 369 

Gray, Peter W., 230 

Green, Richard, 227 

Gregg, Josiah, 141 

Grimes County, 270 

Griswold, Chas. H., 63 

“grito de Dolores,” 26 

Groesbeck, 15 

Guacane, 114 

Giadal P’a ... (rev.), H. 
Bailey Carroll (ed.), 280- 
282 

Guahate, 112; location, 113; 
identical with Naguatex, 


113-115; linguistic  evi- 
dence, 114 

Guanajuato, taken by insur- 
gents, 26 


Guasco, 139n, 140, 154, 155, 
162, 165; identical with 
Neche, 131; linguistic 
analysis, 130-131; location, 
130-131, 150, 151, 163; 
maize at, 129, 130, 145; 
de Moscoso’s route from, 
133-135; on edge of maize 
range, 149; trade with New 
Mexico, 156 

Guatemala, annexation to 
Mexico, desire for, 240 

Guerrero, Vicente, part in 
Mexican revolution, 30, 31, | 
837, 44, 45; emancipation 
decree, 323 | 

guides, Indian, treachery of, 
125, 127, 153, 154 

Guttormsen, Mrs. Jean Hill, 
61 


Hacanac, 118; identity, 120 

Hackett, Charles W., 383 

Haggard, J. Villasana, 75, 
106 

Hais, see Ais 

Haley, J. Evetts, 301, 316, 
396 

Halley, Dr. W. B., 72 


Hammond, Maj. M. C. M., 
261 

Handbook of Texas, The, see 
Texas, The Handbook of 

Harris County, free negro in, 
214-238 

Harris, DeWitt Clinton, 221 

Hainai, 130 

Hasinai, 119, 124, 126; sites, 
111; trails, 112 

Hasinai language, 
with Caduo, 124 

Hayne, Paul Hamilton, 255 

Hays, Col. John C., 73 

Hemingway, Ernest, 267 

Henderson, Gov. J. Pinckney, 
message (1846), 345, 
(1847), 350 

Henderson, James W., 351 

Hernandez de Biedma, Lufs, 
110 

Hertzog, Carl, 194, 395 

Heruipames, see Ervipiames 

Hidalgo Battalion, formed by 
Mier y Teran, 36 

Hidalgo y Costilla, Miguel, 
campaign, 26-27; defeat of, 
27; execution of, 27 

Hill, George A., Jr., 175, 311, 
316 

Hill, James Monroe, 175 

Hill, Dr. Justina, 61 

Hill, Dr. Robert Thomas, 
memorial, 52-62;  affilia- 
tions with learned socie- 
ties, 60; Antillean studies, 
61-62; Black and Grand 
Prairie Report, 57, 58, 61; 
Caribbean studies, 57; 
cattle drives, 55; charac- 
ter, 62; commercial ven- 
tures, 58; contributions to 
science, 60, 61; Cretaceous 
studies, 57, 58; Dallas 
News contributions, 59, 60, 
109; early life, 52-55; first 
interest in geology, 54; 
frontier printer, 54; form- 
ative influence of post-bel- 
lum environment, 652-53, 
54; geological career, 56- 
62; literary output, 60; on 
de Moscoso’s route, 109, 
136; Nashville - Comanche 
journey, 53; on Nocona’s 
death, 63; oil consultant, 
58; Physiographic Atlas of 
Texas, 57, 58, 61; in Cal- 
ifornia, 58-59; Rio Grande 
explorations, 58; self-edu- 
cation, 54; self-supporting 
student, 55-56; at Cornell, 


affinity 
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55; at University of Cali- 
fornia, 59; at University 
of Texas, 56; with U. S. 
Geological Survey, 56-58 

Hillyard, Virginia A., 182 

Historical Essay Writing 
Contest, 175 

Historical Records Survey, 
functions of, 336 

Historical Writing, The His- 
tory of (rev.), James 
Westfall Thompson, 390- 
392 

history, American, neglect of, 
168 

history, function of, 167; 
morale value of, 263-264; 
perversions of, 314 

history, Texas, neglect of, 
168 

Hix, John, 266 

Hobby, Col. A. M., 54 

Hodge, F. W., 109 

Hodges, Charles W., 186 

Hoebel, E. Adamson, 294 

Hogg, Gov. James S., grave 
of, 266 

Holm, Bernard J., 390 

Holmsley, Capt. Jim, 54 

Hoole, Wm. Stanley, 255, 299, 
376 

horses, U. S., recovered from 
Comanches, 16 

Horseshoe Bend, battle of, 12 

Hosner, Rufus K., 349 

Houston, attempt to expel 
free negroes from, 1842, 
219; negro Civil War pris- 
oners, problem of, 235-238 

Houston, Sam, Creek War 
experience, value of, 12, 
14; discipline, 12; leniency 
toward free negroes, 217, 
218; military tactics, 13; 
political tactics, 9, 12; re- 
treat, reasons for, 9-14; 
retreat, map, 11; Tennes- 
see campaign, 9, 12 

Hughes, Capt. John R., 188- 
189 

Hulbert, Archer B., 112 

Hunter, J. Marvin, 63, 65-66 

Husk, Zilpha, 221, 227 

Hutchins, William J., 232 


Ibbotson, J. S., 265 

Iguala, plan of, 45, 46, 247; 
effects in Central America, 
239 

immigration, Anglo - Ameri- 
ean, to Texas, advantages 
of, 328-329; prohibition of, 
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1830, 826; prohibition of, 
demand for repeal of, 1833, 
331; prohibition of, inef- 
fectiveness of, 328; pro- 
hibition of, repealed, 332 

Indian agriculture, see agri- 
culture, Indian 

Indian factory at Natchito- 
ches, 275 

Indian Office, records of, 213 

Indian trade, inter-tribal, 
142, 156 

Indians, murders committed 
by, punishment of, 272, 
278, 275 

Iturbide, Agustin de, 31, 36, 
87; abdication, 246, 247; 
character, 45; conflicts 
with congress, 244-245; 
congress dissolved by, 245; 
coronation of, 244; death, 
247n ; exile, 246, 247; Jun- 
ta Nacional Instituyente 
established by, 245; pro- 
claimed emperor, 242; pro- 
visional government estab- 
lished by, 239; revolt, 44- 
47 

Iturbidists, in Constituent 
Congress, 241 

Iturrigaray, Viceroy José de, 
administration, 24-25; ex- 
pulsion, 25 

Ixcaquixtla, fight at, 42 


Jack County, Comanche raid 
on, 16 

Jackson, Gen. Andrew, 12 

Jackson, Guy C., 72 

Jackson, Palmer, 220 

Jackson, Washington, 
2383-234 

Jackson, W. Turrentine, 304 

Jamapa, battle of, 34 

James, John G., 394 

James, Marquis, 12; 267 

James, W. S., 394 

Janos, conversion of, 79 

Jaujilla, junta at, 44 

Jeffries, Charlie, 1, 63, 107, 
173 

Jenner, Elizabeth, 185 

Jetter, J. B., 154 

Jewett, H. J., 355 

Jiltopec, battle of, 36 

Johnson Institute, to be re- 
stored, 70-71 

Johnson, Thomas Jefferson, 
71 

Jones, Anson, letters on an- 
nexation, 352 

Jones, Mrs. Mary Ruth, 336 


232, 
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Joy, Robert, Barker portrait, 
312, 316 

Junior Historian movement, 
67, 68, 73 

Junior Historian, The, 174- 
175, 264, 370 

Junior Historians, 269; an- 
nual meeting, 1948, can- 
celled, 278 

junta central, Spanish, 25 

junta, first insurgent, in 
Mexico, 27; inefficiency of, 
30 

Junta Nacional Instituyente, 
established by Iturbide, 245 

Junta Provisional Guberna- 
tiva, operations of, 239, 
240, 243 


Kadohadachos, see Caddos 

Kamay, origin of name, 71-72 

Kaufman, David S., 344 

Kavanaugh, Nelson, 220 

Keech, Roy A., 287, 288 

Kelliheir, Lieut. Tom, 20 

Kelly, A. R., 266 

Keltner, Claude, 186 

Kelton, O. P., 344 

Kemp, J. A., 71, 72 

Kemp, L. W., 70, 181 

Kendall, George Wilkins, 141, 
146 

Kennedy, Elizabeth N., 375 

Ker, Anita Melville, 102 

Kichais, 124, 142 

Kiel, Sally Ann, 264 

Kiowas, 15 

Kirkman, Mrs. Ellen, 232, 
234 

Knox, David H., 265 

Knox, Sec. Frank, tribute to 
Texas, 358 

Krey, A. C., 306 

Krey, Laura, 306, 308 


Lacane, identity of, 125; lo- 
cation, 125-126 

LaFarge, Oliver, 69 

Lake Bistineau, 117 

Lake Comfort, 265 

Lake Kemp, 71 

Lamar, Mirabeau B., 221; 
anti-negro legislation ap- 
proved by, 217 

Land Hunger: David L. 
Payne and the Oklahoma 
Boomers (rev.), Carl Coke 
Rister, 283-284 

Lanier, Sidney, letters to 
John G. James, publication 
of, 394-395; in San An- 
tonio, 394 
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Lathrop, Barnes F., 290 

Latin America, A History of, 
David R. Moore, 393 

Latta, F. F., 270 

Law, John Adger, 91 

Lawrence, Renn, 264 

Lea, Tom, 65, 69, 194 

Leavenworth, Dr. M. C., 171 

Lee, Robert E., in Texas, 371 

Lenz, Louis, 182 

Leén, Alonso de, entrada, 76 

Leonard, Diana, 220 

Lesassier, Luke, 331 

Lewis, Clara H., 173 

Lewis, Theodore H., 109; re- 
construction of de Mos- 
coso route, inaccuracies in, 
135-136 

Lewis, Willie Newbury, 279 

Lindsey, Benjamin, 170 

Lizana y Beaumont, Viceroy 
Francisco, 25 

Llewellyn, K. N., 294 

Lockwood, Ward, 69 

Lomax, John A., 69 

Long Prairie, in Caddo 
range, 113; Guahate situ- 
ated on, 113 

Lépez Rayén, Ignacio, part 
in Mexican revolution, 23, 
27, 28, 30, 32, 84, 241; 
captured, 44 

Lépez de Santa Anna, An- 
tonio, 2, 332, 333; energy 
of, 3, 13; estimate of Tex- 
ans, 4; military capacity, 
4; military strength, 9; 
over-confidence of, 3-4; re- 
volt against Iturbide head- 
ed by, 245-246 

Louisiana in the Confederacy 
(rev.), Jefferson Davis 
Bragg, 288-290 

Louisiana, The Man Who 
Sold (rev.), E. Wilson 
Lyon, 192-193 
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(rev.), Garnie W. McGin- 
ty, 290-292 

Louisiana - Texas boundary 
survey, 1838-1840, 208 

Louisiana-Texas frontier, 
1803-1814, 83-84, 272-277 

Lounsbury, Ralph Greenlee, 
203, 300 

Luna, Félix, 34 

Lyman, Dr. George D., 73 

Lyon, E. Wilson, 192 


McAllister, J. Gilbert, 98, 295 
McAllister, Thomas, 221 
McClure’s Hill, 375 


McCutchan, Joseph D., Pe- 
rote prisoner, 375 
McDermott, Margaret, 61 
McFarland, Bates, 308 
McFarland, Fanny, 219 
McFarland, William, 219 
McGiffin, Norton, 175 
McGinnis, John H., 69 
McGinty, Garnie W., 290, 393 
McGregor, Stuart, 74 
Mackay, Mrs. Ralph S., 265 
McKeithan, D. M., 93 
McKinney, Thomas F., 355 
McLeod, Rev. Hugh, temper- 
ance address, 344 
McLesky, George, 221 
McMahan’s Chapel, 67 
McMurtrie, Douglas C., 336 
MeNair, R. H., Jr., 349 
Megruder, Gen. J. B., 236, 
237 
maize range limits, 148-149; 
reached by de Moscoso, 149 
Manchester, Alan K., 389 
manifesto committee, nation- 
al, in Constituent Congress, 
244 
Mann, Pamelia, 219 
Marchant, Alexander, 388 
Marcy, Randolph B., diary, 
141 
Martin, Jack, 189 
Martin, Thomas, 232 
Martfnez, Antonio, Coman- 
che captive, 19-20; killer 
of Nocona, 18, 19 
Martfnez, Gov. Antonio de, 
colonization encouraged by, 
317, 318 
Mason, Charles, 352 
Matamoros, Mariano, 28; ex- 
ecution of, 31 
Matlock, Joseph Dixon, 189 
Men at War: .. ., 267 
Mesquite Does Bloom .. . 
(rev.), Albert M. Schrie- 
ber, 190-191; 69 
mestizos, 24 
Metcalf, John Calvin, Hu- 
manistic Studies in Honor 
of (rev.), 99-101 
Mexican Government Publi- 
cations ... (rev.), Anita 
Melville Ker, 102-103 
Mexican navy, 1824, 252 
Mexican war, Texas troops 
in, 6 
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Tucker, Ann, 219, 221 

Tucker, Henry, 221, 227 

Tulla, cacique of, 112 

Tullis, Coral H., 102, 104, 
199, 297, 393 

Turner, Adj. Gen. E. P., 237 

Tutepec, capture of, 31 

Tyler, bibliography of, 48-51 
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Union Baptist Association, 
see Baptist Association, 
Union 

Utiangue, see Autiamque 


Vandale, Earl, 309 

Van Hook, J. O., 394 

Veatch, A. G., 111 

Veatch, Dr. John Allen, 267; 
biographical data, 169-173 ; 
genealogy, 169-170 

Vega, Garcilaso de la, unre- 
liability of, 109-110 

Vehlein grant, 170 

Veitch, John Alexander, 169 

Venegas, Viceroy Francisco 
Xavier, 25, 33 

Vera Cruz, plan of, 245 

Vergara, Fr. Gabriel de, 75, 
76; report on missions, 77- 
78 

Vestal, Stanley, 69, 174 

viceroys, revolutionary, of 
Mexico, exactions of, 25 

Victoria, national road meet- 
ing at, 1847, 350 

Victoria, Guadalupe, 29, 34, 
37, 44, 246, 252; dislike 
for Mier y Teran, 29, 252- 
253; joins Iturbide, 46 

Victory Physical Fitness 
Clubs, 64 

Viesca, Agustin, aid in ob- 
taining Texas exemption 
from emancipation decree, 
326 

Viesca, Gov. J. M., 323; op- 
position to emancipation, 
326 

Village Creek, 151, 154, 155 

Vince, Allen, 227, 228, 229 

Vince, Sally, 220; vs. Allen 
Vince, 227-229 

Vince, Susan, 228 

Vince, William, 228 

Volunteer Company, Inde- 
pendent, 171 

volunteers, Texas army, see 
Texas army, volunteers 

Volunteers, Texas Mounted, 
171 


Wade, Houston, 175 

Wagner, Henry R., 337 

Walker, James C., 351 

Waller, J. L., 192 

War Department, records of, 
Texas historical materials 
in, 210-212 

Ward, Charles F., 387 

Ward, Thomas William, 349 
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Waters, Col. J. D., 352 

Wavell, Gen. Arthur, 265 

Webb, James, 346 

Webb, Walter Prescott, 63, 
167, 316, 338; appointment 
to Oxford, 188, 263, 265- 
266; Oxford news from, 
359 

Weeks, William F., 344 

West, Emily D., 218, 220 

Western Civilization: The 
Decline of Rome to 1660, 
198-199 

Wharton, T. N., log of, 212 

Wheeler, Rev. Sterling, 371 

White, Andrew D., 55 

White, Bobbe, 174 

White, David, 56 

White, Edward Douglas, 393 

“White Man’s Union,” 270 


Index 


White, William, 227 
Whitwell, Charles G., 393 
Wilbarger County, archeo- 
logical research in, 369 
Wiley, Margaret Lee, 394 
Wilkinson, Gen. James, cor- 
respondence of, 211 
William, George, 223 
Williams, Amelia, 375 
Williams, Felix, 16, 106, 107 
Williams, Henry S., 56 
Williams, J. W., 71, 
168, 169, 201-202 
Williams, Samuel M., 329, 348 
Williamson, John, 375 
Windthorst, 69, 190 
Winkler, E. W., 186, 203, 
336, 338, 369, 396 
Wisconsin State Historical 
Society Library, 338 


138, 


Woldert, Albert, 158, 
201 
Wood, Gov. George T., mes- 
sage, 1847, 354 
Woodward, Dr. Valin R., 65 
Wrather, W. E., 62, 105 
Wright, Charles, 171 
Wright, Lyle H., 385 
Wynns, Archibald, 224, 228 


168, 


Xacatfin, see Soacatino 
Xuacatino, see Soacatino 
Xuatatino, see Soacatino 


Zacatecas, 27 
Zavala, Lorenzo de, grant, 
170 


Zitacuaro, battle at, 27 


The 
WARTIME 
EDITION 


| While all lines of Texas’ development are for- 
| warded from past issues, the 1943-44 Wartime 
Edition of the Texas Almanac is devoted primar- 
ily to: 


1. The bringing forward of all statistics and factual 
data on crops and livestock, mining, transportation, 
manufacturing, government, politics, education, etc. 


2. The full treatment of current wartime develop- 
ments in Texas such as the establishment of mili- 
tary and naval camps and posts and the building 
of the giant war industry. This, including the 
training of thousands of our workers in industrial 
techniques, together with the currently speeded-up 
processing of Texas’ bountiful raw materials, 
points the way to a tremendous postwar industrial 
development in Texas. 


Historical matter in which there has been no 
change is curtailed in the Wartime Edition. How- 
ever, a condensed statement will be included for 
ready reference as well as an index referring to 
historical content of the 1941-42 Edition. 


Over 300 pages in two bindings to retail at 
the following prices: Paper bound, 60c (75c, post- 
paid) ; clothbound, $1.00 ($1.15, postpaid). 


A Streamlined Edition Adapted to Speedy 
Wartime Reference 


Published By 


The Dallas Morning News 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


ROBERT S. COTTERILL ROBERT H. WOODY 
Florida State College for Women Duke University 
PAUL H. BUCK ELLA LONN 
Harvard University Goucher College 
FLETCHER M. GREEN BELL I. WILEY 
University of North Carolina University of Mississippi 
WESLEY F. CRAVEN WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 
New York University Louisiana State University 


Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the February, 1943, issue (Vol. IX, No. 1): 


The Activities and Attitudes of a Confederate Business Man: 
Gazaway B. Lamar. By Edwin B. Coddington. 

The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum Tennessee. By J. Merton 
England. 

The William J. Minor Plantations: A Study in Ante-Bellum 
Absentee Ownership. By J. Carlyle Sitterson. 

Francis Lieber, Charles Sumner, and Slavery. By Frank 
Freidel. 

Notes and Documents 
Deterioration of a Georgia Rice Plantation During 
Four Years of Civil War. Edited by Albert V. 
House, Jr. 


New Light on General Jubal A. Early after Appo- 
mattox. Edited by William D. Hoyt, Jr. 


Book Reviews Historical News and Notices 


Complete files of Volumes I to VIII are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


The Historic Hotel in Austin 


THE DRISKILL 
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We are proud to have served as head- 


quarters for the annual meeting of the 
Texas State Historical Association for 
more than twenty years 


THE DRISKILL 


W. L. Starx, Manager 
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Cm TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
offers the following items of Texana for sale. These volumes 
may also be secured in connection with membership in the 
Association. 


George Finlay Simmons, Birds of the Austin Region, Central Texas. Large 
8vo. Pp. xlii-387. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, October, 1834-January, 1837. 
Volume III, large 8vo. Pp. xxxv-494. Buckram. Price delivered: $4.00. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion for $6.00. 


Seth Shepard McKay (ed.), Debates in the Texas Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1875. Pp. 471. Buckram. Price delivered: $3.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.00. 


J. Villasana Haggard, Handbook for Translators of Spanish Historical 
Documents. 8vo. Pp. 7-198. Buckram. Price delivered: $1.50. 


This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $4.00. 


Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam 
Houston. Six volumes are now completed; others are to be printed. 
Buckram. Price delivered: $3.25 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $5.25. The six-volume set may be purchased for 
$16.00. Six-volume set and one year’s membership in the 
Association: $17.50. 


Charles Wilson Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louis- 
tana and Texas. Three volumes. Buckram. Price delivered: $6.50 each. 


One volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $8.00. The three-volume set may be purchased for 
$18.75. Three-volume set and one year’s membership in 
the Association: $20.00. 


Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains. 


The Ginn and Company edition price delivered: $4.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.00. 

Houghton-Mifflin edition, price delivered: $5.00. 
This volume and one year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion: $6.50. 


Send orders to 


The Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2145 

University Station 

Austin, Texas 
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THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
offers for sale 


a special printing of the 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
of the 
TEXAN 
CONVENTIONS and CONGRESSES 
1832-1845 


This work is indispensable for any library or any 
student of Texas history. 


“The need of a reference work of this kind has been keenly 
felt for a long time. ... For him who would like to know 
what kind of men made the Republic of Texas this book will 
serve as a guide.” 


—E. W. WINKLER, Bibliographer of 
The University of Texas Library, 
in The Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, October, 1942. 


Price delivered: $1.50 


Address: The Texas State Historical Association 


Box 2145 
University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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VOLUME XLVI 
JULY, 1942, TO APRIL, 1943 


EDITORS 
WALTER P. WEBB H. BAILEY CARROLL 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE CHARLES W. HACKETT 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-six volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
ed a which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
~ wee its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 


securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


“TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that all back vol- 
umes of THE QUARTERLY may now be purchased. The first 
six volumes have been reprinted and a complete set 


is available either on the installment plan or for cash 


on delivery. 


Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI may be had in the 


.. reprinted copies for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 
$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number (Single numbers 
for Vol. IV, No. 2 and Vol. VI, No. 1 are 
_ now exhausted). 
All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 


bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers. 
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